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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW STORY. 
I SAY NO?/ or The Love-Letter Answercd. 


WILL BEGIN IN 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


FOR DECEMBER 22, 1883 


+ 


tae Zoall NEW subscribers remitting the subscription price (Four Dollars) for year beg 


. ™ P4 are! . , “77 , , 
ning January 5th, 1884, the publishers will send gratuttously the Nw 
29th, contarning the first two instalments of Wilkie Collins's 


. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 

On the sth of January, 1884, HARPER’s WEEKLY will enter topics of the day, by the most popular writers, a s 
upon its 28th year. This journal is acknowledged to be of humorous and personal paragraphs, make it interesting 
the best illustrated paper in America. It presents, week by to everybody 
week, in faithful and graphic pictures, the noteworthy Thus in Harper's WrEK \rt N 
events of the day; portraits of men of the time; repro- in hand. The variety a eauty of its strations 
ductions of the works of celebrated native and foreign matched by tts varie iv oof literatur Its pages are 
artists; cartoons by eminent pictorial satirists; and kept free from everything w would unfit it for the 
humorous illustrations of the ludicrous aspects of social family circle. In art and general literatur t ways 
and political life. appeals to, and cultivates, good tast 

Every one knows the value of pictures in conveying In the field of “politics it s Intry abov rtv; a 
immediate, vivid, and permanent impressions. Pictures are while it upholds t gT fund ntal principles of the 
auniversal language, understood at once by people of every Republican Party, it maintains its right to criticise 
tongue. They supplement and interpret the words of the dissent 
poet, the historian, and the novelist. ‘“ A picture paper” Among the many literary attractions of the new volume 
ought to come to every house, and it pays to get the best. will be a Serial Story by t ilar novelist, WiLKi 

Besides the pictures, HARPER’s WEEKLY is full of good Cortins, entitled, “to Say No: or, 1 Love-Lettet 
reading. It always contains instalments of one of the very Answered.” 
best novels of the day. Its short stories are bright and Whoever wants a Cosn tan, Inde] lent Illustrate: 
entertaining. Poems, sketches, and papers on important Newspaper, should subscribe for HARper’s WEEKLY) 

Subscription Price. St.00 per J 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZIN/ Sy VARPERS YVOUNG PEOPTLE, 1 50 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, yoo HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUAR 
HARPER'S BAZAR, . £ 00 LIBRARY. « Year ( 52 Nos.), ; . 1000 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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CONTENTS OF 7HIS NUMBER. 


Tee WEEE......cccccccees 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES 
Mr. Carlisle's Election. 
Mr. Blaine’s Whiskey Scheme 
The Printers and the Press. 
The Adirondack Forests. . 
The German Crown Prince's Visit 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
Orange Action in Ulster 
The Luther Celebration and its Se que l 
CORRESPONDENCE 
The Speaker 
The South in the National agg pusiies an Convention. 
Our Represe ntation in Ital 
Defects of the Homestead aw 
Literary Resemblances. 
The Senior Society Evil at Y ale 
The Discipline of Science Study 
NOTES 
REVIEWS : 
Seeley’s Expansion of England 
Scotland in Pagan Times 
A Pook of Stb 
Englisn Style Ay Public Discourse 
Curious Epitaphs 
Addresses 
Encykopadie der Neueren Geschichte. 
Ancient E ypt in the Light of Modern Discoveries. 
Theory onl Practice of Teaching z - 
Trees, and How to Paint them in Wate Colors. 


Books OF THE WEEK....... 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires ts on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIoN. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addreases should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


| No deviatioa., | 


Seale of 
Agate 
lines, 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line — 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. = 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with ineaiaieiie 
choice af page, $27. - 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 
chotce of position, $80. —= 

Double rates for top of column or other pre-— 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions — 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
far as possible and arranged in order of size, 15 
the largest at the top. 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not |— _ 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on out- 
side af cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; 8750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent. ; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount is 
one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 PM. 

THE NATION ts sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 8,000 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to tnspec- 
tion. 


Domestic. 
p het = Fitted with proper Glasses. 


Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes 


Field, 
Micro- 
Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
. WALDSTEIN, Uptician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
os atalogues by enc osing stamp. Estab ished 1S40, 
M ESSRS. COTTIER & C 7... Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers. 144 Fifth’ Ave., N.Y. 


Decoration. 
MESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 


Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth "AV enue, New 

York. Artists in Stained Glass. 
V TSS A. C. ¢ SONGDON.—Decorative and 
l Domestic Shopping of all kinds for ladies, gentle 
men, and children. Address 25 Pine Street, New York. 








) OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc.. 
etc. T. B. Stewart & Co.. 75 W. Twenty- third 8t.. N. ¥ 


I. McPHERSON, Painter, _ 
+ Designer, and Stained-Glass Manufacturer, 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fitth Ave., N.Y. 





Professional. 


{= ARLES W. HASSLER, Attorney and 
Counsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


( LARK CHURCHILL, Attorney. General, 


Arizona Law Office, Prese ott, Arizona Territory. 


OSE PH F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J., a 120 Sreatwag, 5. x. 


Mriniero 5S. CO TTIER & CO., Designers in in 
Interior Decoration and all Art- ‘work, 144 Fifth 





Ave., ; 
1 fee THA: VIEL P. 
F 


Attorney. 
at-Law, 1844 


. Penn’a St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


CO: NR £ FY, 


440 Tremont Street. Boston. 


W 4 McPHER SO: N, Lntesion Art Designer, 


Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, baa States ; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Ly 
yf ye Md HALL “SCHOOL. —A family ana 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. 
given. CHARLKs G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, , Stamfor 





A ISS IS. 1BELLA. “WHITE? S School for | 


f Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seélye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 
INDIANA, Terre Haute. i a5 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Rangincering. 
HARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Chestnut Street. 
HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. ’ a i 
NSTIT UTE o 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che- 
mistry, Architecture etc. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. ; 
ISS PUTNAM opened the eighteenth 
year of her English and Classical Family and 
hd School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27. 
1883, at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli- 
cation to Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 169 Tremont St. 


h/* W-CHURCH CORRESPONDENCE | 


School for the study of the Theological ‘ rit- 
ings of Emanuel Swedenborg will be opened Jan. 1, 
1884, by the Theological School of the General Conven- 
tion of the New Jerusaiem. For circulars address the 
New-Church Correspondence School. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plyn mouth. | 


| R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL Sor | 
l Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins | 


September 19. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 

JDAMS ACADEMY. — Hon. Charles 

Francis Adams, LL.D.. Chairman of Managers. 
Preparatory and Boarding School. This Rpt La 
at Horverd College is higher than ever, all applicants— 
17—passing, 10 without conditions. The boardin ng-house 
during the past year has been managed in a most com 
fortable and satisfactory manner. New year begins 
September 19. For all information address 

Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater 


OWARD COLLEGIATE 


Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ. - and 
Newnham Coll, Cambridge, England. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. TIT OTE. Berkshire Co. 

“RE YLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Prepara- 

7 tory School for Boys. Make $450. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. MiLLs, Principal 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
i ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
d -A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca- 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit ; pie asant and healthful. 
For ‘catalogue address Lieut. 
Artillery, U. S. Army, Adjutant. 





Best of references | 


TECHNOLOGY. Courses | 


| ences requir red. 


Institute.— | 
Boarding and oer School for Girls and Young | 
n 


. A, SCHROEDER, Fourth | 


NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 

HE MISSES ANABLE'S Ege ish and 

French Boarding and Day School for Young La 

dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 

from Philadelphia, on the ee ania Kallroad. 
The school will open September 12. 

NEW York, Salem. 

‘7. PAUL'S HALL.—A . dat 

School for ten boys under 14. Rev. J 


NEw York K, Suspension Bridge. : 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, ete. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. MUNRO, A.M., President. 
NEW York, Uti 
ME S. PIA TT’. S SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 19, 1883. Applications should be made early. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Stree t. 
Ae {SS ANABLE'S a and French 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
The thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue 
Chestnut Hill, 
RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 


Bell's French and English Boarding and Day 
School for Foung! Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21. 


Home 


Hovautoy. 


PROVINCE OF QuEBEC 4 Sorel. 
INCOLN COLLEGE, Sorel, Lower Can- 
« ada.—Preparation for business and the Universi 
ties. All the regular masters Oxford and Cambridge 
men, or from the University of France. 
Great facilities for learnin thoroughly French, Ger 
man, Classics, Mathematics, En —. and Science. 
Thirty- five — of playgrounc ood boating on the 
St. Lawrence and Hichelieu Riv ore. re received from 
nine to sixteen ; may stay.till nineteea. Terms, $320 to 
pao per annum. Circulars on —— to the Prin 
el ipal, A ENRY JULIAN LYALL. | 


GERMANY, Hannover, 52 Grosse Barlinge. 
TSS HILKEN’S Boarding-School for 


re, Ma. Ladies. Address H. G. RILKEN, Box 7238, 
Baltimore. M Vine tin 


ROCK WA Y TE. ACHERS’ AGENCY, 

s Times Building, Chicago, will suppl superinten. 

dents, de teachers, specialists with Ppaitions in Cen 
tral, W estern, and Sout hern States for ensuing year. 


TUE HARV. ARD U NIt "ERSITY CA 7- 
alogue for 1883-84 Is ox sale by Charles W. 
Sever, Cambridge ; Cupples, Upham & Co., 283 Wash 
ington St. Boston; and F. WwW. Christern, 37 West 23d 
St., New York. 
Frice, 50 cents. 





Wants. 


4 LADY TEACHER, who should be a 
college graduate, to — on in New York the 
instruction of a young girl of fifteen, whose classical 
education is already begun. Address, with references, 
N. ‘N., care of Publisher of the Nation. 


GERMAN LADY in Dresden would 

like to receive two young ladies into her family. 
Pleasant home, with careful oversight, assured. Refer 
Please apply to FRAULEIN VON TANN 
HOFEN, 6 Christian Street, Dresden: or to M. S. G., care 





| of ‘Dr. "William Jame Ss, Cambridge, Mass. 


N EDITOR for are ligious (R. C.) paper. 

Must be a man of extended information, and 
practical experience. Address H. W., Nation, New York 
City 


WA: NTED.—A gentleman with $5,000 to 
$10,000 capital to take an active interest ina 
very successful illustrated Monthly Journal, already. 
weil established and capable of much wider circulation 
An excellent opportunity for a young man of liberal 
education. Address, ScorT, P. O. Box 1543, New York. 


AN OPTICAL WONDER 


ys 


For "pleasure 
and business. 
Magic Lanterns ate outclone 
? By the Pelyopticon 
LolS of fun for every one 
¢ 2 In our jolly picture gun 
A new, original, cheap lantern, for projecting and 
enla: photograp hs, chromo-cards, 0: _— e pictures, 
ando beste. Ww amy like magic, end delights and mys 
tifles every node. Send for our full and free descriptive 
ceuian. 1. HILL PUB. CO., 129 E. 28th St.. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I havea pamiens remedy for the above disease. By its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind, and of long 
standing, have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my 
faith in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES 
FREE, together with a VALUABLE TREATISE on this 
disease, to any sufferer. Give Express and P. O. address. 

DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 18i Pearl Street, New York. 


New Catalogue of Old and New 
Books (No. 68 


Containing many Rare, Valuable, Curfous, and Out of 
the-way Books, in almost every branch of Literature, at 
very moderate prices, just published by 
DAVID G. 7 ANCI 18; Dealer in New and Old Books, 
17 Astor Place. New Y ork. 


WILL FUR: VISH a: ‘SA MPLE 
Case (12 quart ba rit no two alike), pure Call- 
price $5. OMA WINE AND BRANDY 


W*.. 


ae Wine, 
CO,. 30 Warren Street, ser" York. 
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“THE BEST THOUGHTS OF 
THE BEST THINKERS.” 


THE GREATEST LIVING 
Authors, such as Prot Max 
Muller, Jas. a. Froude, Prot. 
Huxley, Rt. Hon. W. *. Glad- 
stone. R. .. Proctor, Kdw. a. 
Freeman, Prof. tyndall, Dr.W. 
KH. Carpenter, Frances Power 
Cobbe. vrot. Golawip =mith, 
The Dukeot Argyll.Wm.Black, 
Miss Thackeray, re. Mulock- 
Craik, Geo. MacDonald, "rs, 
Oliphant, Jean Invelow, Thos. 
Hardy, Francis Galtun, W “. 
Story. MatthewArnole, Ruskin 
Tenpyson. Browning, and many 
others, are represented in the pages 


of 
Littell’s Livi 
ttell’s Living Age 
llell s Living Age. 
During the forty years of its publication THE LIVING 

AGE has met with continuous commendation and suc 
cess. In 1884 it will furnish to its readers the produc 
tions of the mosi eminent authors above-named aua 
many others; embracing the best Serial and Short 
Stueries by the Leading Foreign Novelists, and an 
amount 

Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scien- 
tifle matter, from the pens of the foremost Essayists, 
Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, represent 
ing every department of Knowledge and Progress. 

fax LIVING AGE tis a weekly mayazine giving more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


douhble-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
{t presents inan inexpensive form, considering its great 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and witha satisfactory completeness at 
tempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Re 
views, Criticisms, Tales, Shetches of Travel and Discov 
ery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Po 
litical Information, from the en ire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature. 

The importance of THE LIVING AGE to every American 
reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
compilation of an indispensable current literature, 
indispensable because it embraces the productions of 

THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 
is sufficiently indicated by the following 
OPINIONS. 

“ We know of no equal to Tae LivisG AGE for variety 
of information, depth of interest, and purity of tone. 
its pages are sufficient to keep any reader abreast with 
the best printed thoughts of the best of our contempo 
rary writers. It is the great eclectic of the world.”— 
Episcopal Register, Philadelphia. 

‘It becomes More and move necessary, 48 Well as val 
uable, as the ficid of periodical literature broadens. 
. . . Ithas no peer.”—Zion’s licrald, Boston. 

“It flourishes ineven more than youthful vigor. It 
has become indispensable.”—New York Observer. 

From the first it nas sustained the highest charac 
ter . . Aitsreaaersare supplied with the best lit 
erature oftheday . . , There isnothing noteworthy 
in science, art, literature, biography, philosophy, or 
religion, that cannot be foundinir, . . . It gives in 
accessible form the best thought of the age.’’—The 
Churchman, New York 

No other periodical gives so diversified a view of 
current literature, not by abridgments but by pub 
lishing entire the best essays, critic'sms, discussiuns, 
short stories, ano serial :omances of the day. . ; 
It is tor readers of limited leisure or purse the most 
convenient and available means of possessing them- 
seives of the very best results of current criticism, 
philosophy, science, and literature.’’— Presbyterian 
Banner, Aittsburgh. 

“Through tts pages alone, it is possible to Le as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal ofa 
long list of monthlies.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“The best and freshest thoughts of the day are sure 
of a place in its pages, and whatever there is of interest 
in the literary end scientific world is spread before its 
readers,”’— Boston Journal, 

“No reader whu makes himself familiar with its con 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
Nerve York Tribune. 

“Foremost of the eclectic periodicals."—N. Y. World. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis 
pensable literature.”’—Chicago Evening Journal. 

“Remarkably cheay for the quality and amount of 
reading furrished.”’— Montreal Gazette. 

“Itis by odds the best periodical in the world.” 
Yorning Star, Wilmington, N.C. 

Published WEEKLY, at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 

{#-TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the vear 1884, remit 
ting before Jan Ist, the numbers of 1885 Issuea after 
the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 














Club Prices for the Best Home and Foreign 
Literature. 


|‘‘Possessed of THE LivinG AGE and one or other of 
our vivacious American montblies, a subscriber will 
tind himself in command of the whole situation,” — Phila. 
Evening Bulletin.) 

For $10.50 THE Livinc AGE and any one of the Ameri 
can #4 WVonthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will 
be sentfor a year, postpaid: or for $¥.50 TRE LIVING 
AGE and the St. Nicholas, or Lippincott's Monthly. 

Address, LILTeLL & CO., Boston 


Unmounted Photographs 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART 


Embracing sagueGeetens of famous origina! paintings. 
sculpture, architecture,etc. Price. cabinet size, $1 & 
perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue 5,0 
subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 
Publishers, 388 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 
Please mention the Nation 
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Our Large av 
Attractive Stock 


of FINE CLOTHING for Men and Boys should 
command the attention of every purchaser of 
Clothing at Retail in New York. 

Our facilities for Custom Work are unequaled. 





DEVLIN& Co. 


BROADWAY, CORNER WARREN ST. 


ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & Co. 


fine furs. 


The attention of our customers and the 
public is called to the magnificent as 
sortment of London-Dved 
Ulsters, Dolmans, and Sacques ; Fur- 
lined Garments in all styles; Mutfs avd 
other sma]l Furs in variety; Fur Trim 
mings, &c. Also, a fine stock of Car 
riage and Sleigh Robes 


Se al Skin 


Broad ay and I oth St.. 


NEW YORK 


7 Tr -I Dp ° ; 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN 
The steamers of this Company will sail every Wecdines 
lay and Saturday from Bremen Pier. foot of Thir 

Street, Hoboken. 
RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRF, ANI 
BREMEN 
First Cabin, $80 and 8110; Second Cabin, $40: Steerag¢ 
Ss ; Prepaid Steerage Certificates, g22 
For freight or ic ze apply to 
OELRICHS & CU., AGENTS, 

2 Bowling Green 
2 , ) wom , ’ 
AASTWIOVYER hb ros. (CS llowlana, 

IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 


&4 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
6# Catalogues free on application 


= > ~ ) - Pr Dp : 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
37 West Twenty thin! Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz's British Authors eubner's 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Parts and Leipaig as soon as issued 


S ECOND - HAND SCHOO! BOOKS 
x Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. Send for a cata- 
logue. Back numbers and volumes of the Nation fur 
Sishei A.S. CLARK. 34 Park Row New York 
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Dainty BUTTER 
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Ltt. Ones and Lhe Nursery 


he most beautiful Moga 
zine in the W orld for 
the Younge st Readers. 


he Literary and Artistic suc 
cess of the Age! 
very Article written express 
ly for its pages! 
very Picture made expressly 
for this work, by the 
best Artists. 
The most valuable Premiums ' 
A Pre. fur every subscription and renewal! Clubs 
with ail Periodicals’ Send Postal for our New Prem!um 
I ; 


Send Postal for a Free Specimen. All Newsdealers 
sellit. Agents wanted. One Year, $1.50, Single Copies, 
15 cents KUSSELL PUBLISHING Co., 

36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 










MACMILLAN & COS 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CHEAPEST 
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THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE PUBLISHED 









Subscription Price, $1.50 per year. 


Lhe knglish [lustrated Magazine. 


Single Numbers, Price 15 ceuts; Yearly Subscription, $1.50. 


Rich Gift-Books. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


A New DEPARTUREIN FRINGED BOOKs. 







Covers in the New Bronzes. 
Colored Plates of Flowers. 
Fringed in Assorted Silk Fringes. 


SENT FREE BY MAIL 


The Flower-Song Series. 
SONGS OF FLOWERS. Exquisite 
colored plates of Pansies, Wood fringe, Col- | 
umbine, and Daisies and Ferns, with poems 
of the same by prominent writers, including 
one by Celia Thaxter, in facsimile of ber | 
handwriting. 


A HANDFUL OF BLOSSOMS. 
Colored plates of Violets and White Clover 
Apple Blossoms, Morning-Glories and Pop- 
pies, with poems of the same by prominent 
writers, including one by Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge in facsimile. | I. “SHY.” Engraved by THEODOR KNESING, 

APLELEAVES ANDGOLDEN- on ene by L. ALMA TapEMA, R.A. 





The price at which the ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE is issued justifies the belief 
that it will appeal toa large and varied circle of readers, and an endeavor will be made, in the 


choice and arrangements of its contents, to satisfy the ta-tes of all who are interested in literature 
and art. 









The ENGLISH [ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE is designed forthe entertainment of the home, 
and forthe instruction and amusement of young and old, and it will be conducted in the belief that 
every section of its readers, in whatever direction their tastes and interests may tend, are pre- 
pared to demand and to appreciate tbe best that can be offered to them, 
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its more elaborate and ambitious American rivals, with which, all things considered, it compares, 
in some respects, even more than favorably.”—Christian Union. 

‘* A welcome contribution to periodical literature.”— Boston Traveller. 


150 ‘Will be heartily welcomed, and it comes with abundant auguries of success. It is cheap in price 
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MRS. CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT’S NEW AND VALU 
ABLE OUTLINE HISTORY OF 
PAINTING. 

For BEGINNERS AND STUDENTS. 

Covers the ground in an interesting way, giving a good 
idea of all the good painters and their works, as 
well as enabling any one who wishes a general 
knowledge of the subject to obtain it ina pleasant 
way. Very readable. Fully and handsomely illus- 
trated, with numerous full-page tllustrations and 
cuts set in the text. With complete indexes by L. 
FE. Jones. S8vo. Tastefully bound. With artistic 
design stamped in gold on cloth cover, $2 50; half 
calf, new colors, $5 00. 

First edition exhausted in advance of publication, 

Second edition now ready. 
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The Week. 


In his report of last year, the Comptroller of 
the Currency said that it would be better to 
abandon the national-banking system alto- 
gether than to attempt to carry it along without 
bond-security forthe circulating notes. This 
view he supported by strong but not wholly 
conclusive arguments, the most weighty being 
his belief that the existing system had so en- 
tirely won the confidence of the people, through 
the absolute security of the notes, that the 
door to endless fraud and swindling would be 
thrown open if the bond security were with 
drawn. He did not believe that the 
banks would ever agree to guarantee each 
other’s notes, and he could not imagine any 
other effective insurance fund to take the 
place of the existing security of Government 
bonds. He failed, however, to point out 
what would come after the bond security 
should have disappeared through the extinc- 
tion of the national debt, and he fails to doso 
now, although he hints that the thing most 
likely to happen will be the revival of the 
old State-bank system through the repeal 
of the 10 per cent. tax on their circulation. 
In his present report he says: ‘Other prop- 
ositions have been suggested in order to 
postpone or prevent the contraction of national- 
bank circulation, but the Comptroller considers 
that, so long as there is a sufficient amount of 
United States bonds outstanding, legislation 
should be so shaped as to continue them in 
use as a basis for national-bank circulation.” 





With this postulate everybody except the 
Greenbackers pure and simple will agree 
The legislation which he suggests is to repeal 
the 1 per cent. tax on national-bank circula- 
tion, and to allow the issue of notes to the extent 
of 90 per cent. of the market value of the 
bonds deposited, instead of 90 per cent. of 
their par value. These measures, he says, 
would suffice to maintain the circulation at 
its present aggregate, by enabling the banks 
to buy the 4 per cent. bonds at the present 
high premium, or even a higher one, to take 
the place of the 3s, which are now in course 
of extinction. How long a time the circu 
lation could be maintained would depend 
upon the policy to be adopted by the 
Government with reference to the 4 and 
44 per cent. bonds, after the 3s are all 
calledin. Some people assume that when the 
3 per cents are all paid, the Government must 
fold its hands and wait till the y 
when the 44 per cents mature. This ides 
garnishes Mr. Blaine’s project for turning over 
the proceeds of the whiskey tax to the several 
States. Mr. Knox does not overlook the 
likelihood that the Government will bavi 
surplus revenues after the 3 per cent, bonds are 
paid off, and that it will make use of them by 
advertising for bids for the sale of bonds to 
the Treasury, as was done by Secretaries 
Boutwell and Bristow when there were no 
bonds upon which the option had matured 


ar 191, 


Therefore Mr. Knox hazards no opinion as to 
the length of time that the national bank 
circulation might be maintained if the cura 
tive measures which he recommends were 
adopted. He barely suggests that the time 
for paying the principal of the public debt 
might be postponed, but he evidently does 
not have sufficient contidence in the plan to 
embody it in a formal recommendation 


The report of the Postmaster-General on 
the postal service contains several recom 
mendations, the most important of which are 
that the unit of letter postage should be made 
one ounce instead of a half-ounce, and that 
the rate on transient newspapers and periodi- 
cals should be one cent for every three ounces 
instead of one cent for every two ounces as 
at present. The reasons in favor of these 
changes which Mr. Gresham gives are simple 
and strong. He argues that the raising of the 
unit for letter postage will not make much dif 
ference in the receipts, since the greater part of 
all letters mailed weigh less than half an ounce 
each. Less than six per cent. of them weigh 
more than that, and require double postage. 
With the rate fixed at two cents an ounce 
both the public and the post-office would be 
saved a vast amount of trouble. The same 
thing would be true of the change in the news 
paperrate. Mr. Gresham says truly that the cur 
rent impression is that one cent per copy is the 
uniform rate for newspapers, although many 
weigh more than that; and that persons who 
deposit those weighing more with only a cent 
postage stamp attached, complain because 
they are not forwarded. The reduced rate 
would bring all newspapers within the one 
cent limit and remove all chance for misun 
derstanding. With these minor reductions 
the Postmaster-General thinks the I 
partment should rest for the present 
He estimates that the deficiency — in 
the Department for the coming fiscal year 
will be nearly $3,000,000, owing mainly 
to the reduction in letter postage. For this 
and other reasons he opposes the establish 
ment of the one-cent rate for dr ~ letters in 
cities On the question of i postal 
he maintains the authority of Congress 


assume control of the business, but does 
think the evils complained of in the present 
management are sufficiently grievous to call 


for Congressional legis] 


rhe comments . 
upon Mr. Blaine’s w , wW 
unmistakably tl 
is USU Ins 
with his states : s 
er he prev sus s sens 
nsoundne ss ea 
public recog s taxdistril , 
scheme } Ss M4 r ancy 
which was show ~ ({merica 
diplomatic mancwuvres, and they do not like 
it any better now than they did then. The 
principal ‘‘slogan” of the letter, ‘‘Is it wiser to 


tax whiskey than to tax farms and 


1omesteads and shops *” is, we are happy to 


— : = : : =— = SSS 


notice, taken for precisely what it is—a piece 
of clap-trap pure and simple. When the 
Wharton Barker plan was first broached, its 
advocates made little concealment of their 
belief that it would become popular chietly 
because the ignorant masses would look upon 
it as an escape from taxation. In other 
words, it was based on the supposition’ that 
the people are mostly fools. Mr. Blaine’s 
plan was merely a modification of Mr, 
Barker's, and was conceived in the same 
spirit. It is a most encouraging fact that 
both plans bave met with imstant condemna 


tion and failure 


A prospectus for an International Bi Metal- 
lic Monetary Association has been issued 


The call is signed by General Grant. Mas 


Edson, and thirty-eight) other gen 

most of whom will be recognized as eminent 
in their respective vocations and in) society 
None of them, however, bave acquired any 
reputation as econonusts or made anv pr 
sions to distinction in that wavy Phe 
principal object of the xssociation is) t 
establish the tree inage of silver th 
same terms as gold, bv international arrang 


ments, and to cooperate with associations 





abroad having the same object in view This 
is the proper course to be pursued by 
those who think that bi-me S pace 
ticable and useful. Bi-metallism by one 
country is an acknowledged absurdity 


and has been condemned by all the 


bi-metallist authorities in Europ and 
America. ** Birds of a feather flock together 

said Lord Dundreary for how could one 
bird flock all alone by himself The mis 
taken attempt of the United States to ‘flock 
all alone by itself.” furnishes a good starting 


point forthe labors of the International Bi 
Metallic Monetary Association. Tl 


1¢ first step 
to be taken to secure their end is to 


stop our 


coinage of two millions per month, so that the 
pressure of this amount of silver = may 
fall upon foreign countries as well as upon 
ourselves. Of course England and Germany 
will do nothing so long as we voluntarily 
assume the burden of carrying all the surplus 
silver produced inthe world. We trust that 
General Grant, Mayor Edson, and — their 
ISSOK es W k sharply this matter 


irefully the writings of Cernuschi 


ind other bi-metallists, at 


ne and abroad, who have borne valuable 

~ \ 1? T 

0 rprises this year. 
I i , l d that Senator 
Pendleton had small chance for re@lection, 
but the latest advices trom the State are to the 
effect that the combinations against him have 
f through, and that he has more strength 
than any other candidate It was thought that 


his solitary position as the only active civil 
service reformer in bis party had retired him 
permanently from politics, but the hostility 
toward him on that question seems to have 
been much more bitter among the Democratic 
politicians and newspapers than among the 
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people. His return to the Senate in January 
would give his party, what it has not now, 
as evidence of a 
The 
author 
Law 


something to ‘‘ point to,” 
friendliness toward civil-service reform. 
claim could then be made that the 

of the present Civil-Service Reform 
had been ‘‘ endorsed ” by his party. 


The literature of the ‘‘ Mormon problem’ 
has been enriched by several new contribu- 
tions during the past few days. The Rev. 
Dr. Armitage bas produced the suggestion 
that polygamy is probably a species of ‘‘ con- 
stru ctiveslavery,” and therefore obnoxious 
to the Thirteenth Amendment. General 
Rosecrans, who is a member of Congress, 
takes a different view, and has_ prepared 
and published a constitutional amendment 
prohibiting polygamy throughout the United 
States, and giving Congress power to deal 
with it, which he will introduce into Congress 
at the earliest possible moment. There seems no 
reason why this should not be adopted at once, 
as polygamy is already an indictable offence, 
punishable by fine and imprisonment (U. 8. 
R. S., sec. 5,352). The General’s idea must 
be that a Mormon who would not shrink from 
polygamy as a crime, would quake with 
horror at the idea of having unconstitutional 
wives, and at once abandon the practice. It 
discussions of the Mormon 
prohibited by law, 
unless accompanied by a careful statement 
under oath of what those who undertake to 
solve it believe the problem to be. ‘‘ Troops” 
might be used against any man or body of men 
found thinking in violation of this rule. 


looks as if all 
problem ought to be 


The ‘‘ National League for the Suppression 
of Polygamy,” organized in October last, 
promises, it is said, to become large and pow- 
erful. oath-bound 
society, the members being pledged not to 
disclose its proceedings, nor to make public 
the names of the members. The only reason 
that we can imagine why anti-polygamists 
should get up secret organizations is be- 
cause they know that their arguments or 
proposals are likely to be such as will not 
examination. The day for a crusade 
against the Mormons seems to be over, fora 
conflict between them and the Gentiles 
could only result in Utah being held 
temporarily by troops, who weuld restore 
order; but, after order is restored, all the 
wives will come out from the closets and from 
under the beds again, and polygamy will go 
on just as before. In fact, with troops in the 
Territory, the Mormons would probably be 
safer than they are now. 


It is described as a secret, 


bear 





The divorce problem was discussed by the 
Congregational Club on Monday night, and 
the Rev. Mr. Dike, who has devoted a great 
deal of time and attention to it, delivered an 
Hie recommended changes in the 
State divorce laws, all of which would no 
doubt do but none of which 
would insure a permanently uniform sys- 
temall over the country. It is this fact 
which makes the discussion of the problem 
look sometimes as if it was carried on for its 
own sake, or as if it were thought that a solu- 


address, 


good, 


tion of it might come to some one in the 
course of the discussion by inspiration. The 
Rev. Dr. Ingersoll, who is feeling about for a 


solution of this kind, suggested that ‘‘the | 


craze for divorce ran in channels, like ma- 
larial fever, and, like that disease, it would 
die out in time.” 

Mr. Arnold’s lecture on Emerson appears 
to have been a great success, and is itself the 
most complete refutation that could have ap 
peared of the silly story that it was some ‘‘old” 
thing which he had brought over to ‘‘ unload ” 
on the American literary market. It is, in 
fact, a beautiful and delicate piece of criti- 
cism, such as no other Englishman or Ameri- 
can, save perhaps Lowell, could have pro- 
duced, in the course of which he succeeded 
in doing what few critics 


just estimate of his subject’s place in philo- 
sophy and literature (necessarily a lower one 
than that which most of his admirers would 
insist upon) to an audience made up in large 
part of these admirers, and yet so as to please 
and delight everybody who heard him. His 
comparison of Emerson to Marcus Aurelius, 
as not so much a philosophy-maker as ‘‘ the 
friend and aider of those who would live in 
the spirit,” was a singularly happy critical 
suggestion. 





The success of Mr. Cable’s readings has 
drawn attention to the old question of a 
Southern literature and the literary differ- 
ences between the new and the old South. 
Before the warthe attempts of the South to 
produce a literature were failures, though it 
had apparently a good many qualifications 
for the task—a very peculiar civiliza- 
tion and institutions, a population ardently 
patriotic, and an_ educated pos- 
sessed of coasiderable refinement and 
leisure. It was badly handicapped by the 
fact that itcould not tolerate any accurate 
description of itself, anda love of this sort of 
description is essenfial to any genuine modern 
literary growth. The thing that Southerners 
were most thoroughly agreed upon was that 
the South should not be seen as it actually was, 
and this led them to develop tastes in litera- 
ture the exact opposite of those of the world 
around them. While Europeand the North 
were becoming more and more realistic, they 
fondly clung to romance. As Mark Twain 
somewhere puts it, they were led into seces- 
sion and their consequent ruin by their 
blind affection for Sir Walter Scott. South- 
ern novelists at least got from Scott no- 
tions of chivalry and romance which they 
misapplied as fatally as Southern politicians 
did their ideas of patriarchal institutions. 
The war swept all this away, and, as might 
have been expected, one of its most natural 
and interesting results is the appearance of 
new writers, who, like Mr. Cable and Mr. 
Harris, have completely broken with Scott 
and the middle ages, and are trying to make 
known to the world the real South. 


class 





The discussion over the rules of foot-ball at 
Harvard will probably result in the adoption of 
more stringent regulations than ever, and the 
fact seems to be that the game as pow played 


attempt and | 
still fewer acbieve—we mean, in giving a | 


is so violent, at best, that nothing but rigid 
supervision will prevent serious injury or loss 
of life. The distinction between legitimate 
play and ‘‘throttling,” etc., though perfectly 
plain on paper and before the game begins, 
is sure to be lost sight of in the excitement 
of a rough-and-tumble struggle over the ball, 
The class foot-ball games at Harvard twenty- 
five years ago were simple fights, in which 
nearly everything short of gouging was legiti- 
mate,and they were in consequence peremptor- 
ily forbidden by the Faculty, and the game of 
foot-ball was practically banished there till 
the period of the great athletic revival after 
the war again brought it into fashion. 
The Harvard-Yale match, on Thanksgiving- 
day, which seems to have furnished a 
good day’s sport, was regulated in advance 
by the Faculty. The old idea of the Ameri- 
can professor that the athletic sports of un- 
dergraduates were something beneath his 
dignity, and with which he had nothing to 
do, is fast dying out, and the wholesome feel- 
ing of acommon interest in the matter tak- 
ing its place. 





The suggestion that American girls of note 
should place their photographs on sale is one 
which certainly deserves consideration. The 
arguments in favor of it are, first, that it 
would add to their incomes and thus enable 
them to dress more extravagantly; second, 
that some of the English professional beauties 
are said to derive a revenue from this source; 
and third, that there is no question that actress- 
es and prima-donnas do it. Against it, it is 
urged that hawking your face about the streets 
is not a nice thing for refined girls todo. This 
objection will only have weight, however, in 
refined families, and, as we have frequently 
pointed out in these columns, the great ad- 
vance made by society in our time has been in 
the steps taken to recognize the claims of 
the vulgar. The refined have had the making 
and interpretation of the social code in their 
own hands for a long time; but the turn of the 
other side has come at last. 





The white citizens of Copiah County, 
Mississippi, who were recently obliged to 
kill ‘‘Prent” Matthews, their sheriff, for 
voting, or attempting to vote, bave held a 
mass meeting, and passed resolutions on the 
subject, but they seem to take it for granted 
that it was generally understood outside of 
Copiah County that ‘“ Prent” would have 
to be destroyed if he came to the polls; 
for the resolutions, instead of mentioning 
the facts which made the taking of his 
life necessary, mainly consist of a warning to 
his family that, if they do not ‘‘keep out of 
politics in Copiah County,” they will be killed 
too. A committee was appointed, as is the 
custom in the case of obituary resolutions, to 
present a copy of the warning to the brothers 
and sons of the murdered man, and the 
Vicksburg Herald declares that the murder 
of Matthews is “‘not an event calculated 
to excite any regret outside of his immediate 
family circle.” The main reason given by the 
Herald for the murder is that Matthews ‘‘kept 
Copiah County in‘a muss,” or, in other words, 
made himself disagreeable to his neighbors. 
‘* The shedding of human blood is always to 
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be deplored,” is the sentiment, it is hardly 
necessary to add, with which the Herald in- 
troduces its account. This sentence is, we 
believe, kept standing in every well-regulated 
Southern newspaper office. 


A vindication of Governor Begole of 
Michigan has appeared. He was accused of 
having solicited passes for himself and Mrs. 
Begole from a railroad company, while recom- 
mending the company not to let the members 
of the Legislature have any. His friends now 
say this is a slander or ‘‘a deliberate lie,” started 
by what they call the ‘‘ Detroit Smut Mill,” 
commonly known as the Post and Tribune. 
They say that the pass he asked for was due 
to him by the railroad company under an 
agreement with his firm for the transportation 
of freight, and that Mrs. Begole’s was part 
of the same transaction, and was to be charged 
for in his current account with the company, 
and that he never used his ticket book for 
public business. 

O’Donnell’s conviction is a most satisfac 
tory close to the horrible Phoenix Park trage- 
dy. Five persons*have been executed for 
it, and the informer whose testimony brought 
them to justice, and who was undoubtedly the 
worst of the lot, and whose escape from the 
gallows was a disappointment to all civilized 
men, has been murdered in cold blood, His 
murderer has now been convicted and will be 
hanged in the course of the present month, so 
that the full measure of justice will then have 
been meted out tuall concerned. One deplor- 
able result, however, will remain. The whole 
affair has brought discredit on the Irish people, 
which we fear will not be effaced for many a 
day, not so much because of the original mur- 
ders—for conspirators as ferocious and sense- 
less as the Phenix Park ruffians could be 
found in any country—but because of the 
sympathy with which they have met 
from Irishmen all over the world. It is 
this, of all things connected with the crime, 
which has disgusted the civilized world, 
and in its eyes lowered the Irish people 
in the scale of civilization. We doubt if 
there ever was a good cause which met so little 
of the sympathy of humane and enlightened 
men everywhere to-day as the Irish 
and this, almost wholly, because of the brutal 
and anti-social doctrines preached by so many 
of its advocates, and the base character of the 
instruments they are willing to use. No 
readiness to shed blood profusely in any 
cause degrades people in the eyes of mankind, 
as long as it is shed in open fight; but those 
who make heroes and martyrs of skulking 
assassins, cannot escape the scorn or detesta- 
tion of the best portion of the human race, 


cause, 


In this country $47,000 were raised for 
O’Donnell’s defence, but it mustall have gone 
in counsel fees, for he called only one witness, 
and the despatch of General Pryor was proba- 
bly the most expensive item in the account. 
What good General Pryor did beyond making 
whispered suggestions in court, does not clear- 
ly appear. He now says that he did not ap- 
ply to be heard and have his application for- 
mally refused, because he was advised by 
counsel that it would prejudice the prisoner 


in the eyes of the jury if an American, em 
ployed by Irish-Americans to come over here 
and defend him, made any appearance in the 
case at all. To find this however, it 
was hardly necessary to go to England 
in person and take the opinion of counsel. 
It might easily have been 
writing to England, and getting an answer, a 
thesmall expense of ten cents, by any one who 


out, 


discovered by 


did not possess the elementary knowledge of 
the practice of English courts, and of the or 
ganization of 


the English bar, which any 
American lawyer ought to possess. The 


truth is, however, that the subscribers to the 
fund really sent him over, not so much to de 
fend the prisoner as to do the very thing 
which he now excuses himself for not doing; 
that is, getting up and making a row in the 
court-room. The probabilities are that the 
value of his services would have been greatly 
enhanced, in their eyes, if he had sworn at 
the Judge, and had himself 
neck and heels, by the police. 


dragged out, 


The quiet and almost unobserved retirement 
of Sir H. B. W. Brand from the Speakership 
of the House of Commons, compared with 


the excitement attending a corresponding 


change in the Speakership at Washing 
ton, furnishes a striking illustration of the 


difference in the position of the Speaker in 
the two countries. In England the office has 
now been for a long time a judicial one, almost 
as judicial as any judgeship in the 
of law. 


courts 
The Speaker appoints no committees, 
and, in fact, has no opportunity of favoring 
either one party or the other, except in al 
lowing or not allowing his eye to be ** ¢: 
by would-be orators. 


Even as to this, how 


ever, he is furnished with a principle of 
selection by the custom of the House, which 
puts the leading men of both parties in seats 
near the Chair. The leading requisites of a 


Speaker are, therefore, easily agreed on both 
by Liberals and Conservatives. He 
if ever, a 


is seld 
great statesman or politician 
neither party can spare such a man 


t 
floor of the Houses must be what 


Mr. Gladstone calls *‘a creat geutleman”—tbat 
is, a man of independent fortune, and of 
high character and social be 
gifted with tact, eas in 
ners, and readiness bot! an 


Aman who hast 





speech. 
political antecedents, is sure of perma 
the place. Sir Henry Brand 


years the Liberal ‘‘whip,” t 





who performs the onerous and unpaid duty 
of keeping the supporters of the ministry in 
good humor, by watching their whims and 
weak points, and seeing that they are present 
at divisions on important occasions. Never 
theless he was elected spt aker without pPpos 
tion in 1872, and again whev the Conserva 


into pow 


tives came I 


In the November Fortnightly, Mr 
Waring examines the Suez 


Charles 
Canal question 


in an ablv written 


that En 


le, and reaches the 
to buy the 





conclusion 


canal and enlarg: it, and then 
throw it open to the free navigation of the 


world. Such a would un 


and 


consummation 
doubtedly solve all doubts disputes 
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which now disturb the shipowners and the 


Canal Company, and would furnish an ex 
ample of munificence and magnanimity of 
the most refreshing character Mr 
Waring believes that M de Lesseps 
would sell out at some price and that 


British commerce would gain all that the Brit 


ish Government would lose by the operatiot 
and much more He adds that the Gover 
ment and British shareholders together ow: 





more than one-half of the property now, and 
that the acquisition of the remainder would 
not entail an excessive charg un the Treas 
ury. The whole number of shares in the 
company is 400,000, of which the English 
Government owns 172.000, The lat 
tation of the stock on. the Paris Bourse 
was 2,175 frances per shar At this 
price, the cost of the 228.000 shares not 
owned by the Government would 
about £20,000,000 0 sterli C's ‘ 
Government shares at the same pri 
they do not participate in dividends 
vear ISt%4), the proposed ‘ » ft) 
world would amount to £52,000 000, not ¢ 
mention the cost of the new anal, estimated 
at £8,000,000 more. Four tifths of th 
in un wouldt ren \ , S ha i 
and ship-owners i f by f 
the ol t nent Vr il » rm = 
be sufficient merelv to k ‘ 
and pay the cost of s i 
M. dk Lesseps’s « t s WwW i s} 
owners 1 < mercial } s l 
Live } | Ma hes hav 1})} \ 
rot brought ita t view lt 
i} cars alsc tha thet has Ix i Mie 
1 the councils of the Kl \ he subjeet 
f the ew canal and that at s hav 
iTis l \ VIA Sa «< . yt ci 
l \ ‘ mt rass ( i I vp In 
s t, M. de Lesseps is in . ation of a 
vate Liv having leal with three 
ttributes 


withdrawn 


} 
sell a conces 


sion fora new canal over his head in a twink 


zg, and pocket the proceeds with a grin, 
France might protest, but she would never go 
to war to prevent the opening of a new canal, 
In such a situation, M. de Lesseps will prob 
ably find reasons for lowering his demands, 


himself 


the British shipowners has been narrowed 
) 


In dispute between and 


nhetantiall: 
SUDSLADUAY 


to the question of dividends on 


the canal shares. Theship-owners are willing 


to concede 20 per cent. per annum—all ré 
ceipts in excess of this amount to be applied 
to the reduction of tolls. M. de Lesseps con 
for the 


the shareholders and the shippers, but will 


tends a division of excess between 
surely yield in the end, seeing that a new 
either with his consent or 
in spite of his opposition. Under a 
scientious government than that of Mr. Glad 
brushed 
aside the day after Tel-e)-Kebir, and a new 
canal would now be in course of construction 
under the protection of British guns. 


canal must be had, 


less con 


stone, his claims would have been 
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MR. CARLISLE’S ELECTION. 


sign of a reaction against the existing tariff 
which has been gathering force for some years, 
and of which the Tariff Commission of last 
year was itself asymptom. The Commission 
was an acknowledgment by the Republican 
party that the protective policy had been pushed 
to unjustifiable and unbearable limits. It was 
composed, in its personnel, of chiefs of the 
protectionist school and representatives of 
the principal protected trades. Their report 
began with an admission that the time had 
come fora relaxation ot the severe restrictions 
put upon foreigu trade, but when they came 
to details they failed to justify their own con- 
clusions. The reduction of duties which they 
proposed was too faint to do more than set 
the country thinking, while in some directions 
they recommended an 
which caused genuine alarm and roused stub- 
born and effectual resistance. Regarded as an 
educational measure, the Tariff Commission was 
extremely useful. Mr. Carlisle’s success must 
be in part attributed to it, but both the Com- 


increase of duties 


sae ‘ ; | 
mission and the Speakership contest are the 


result and outgrowth of a public conviction 
that we have had too much tariff, and that the 
present bad state of trade is largely the conse- 
quence of it. The recent great meeting at 
Cooper Institute in favor of revenue reform is 
another sign of the strength of this move 
ment. Five years or even three years ago it 
would have been impossible to bring together 
one-half the number of people who attended 
this meeting, and gave their assent to the 
principles which it was called to promote. 
We do not look for any immediate radical 
changes to follow Mr. Carlisle’s elevation to 
the Speaker's chair. His election signifies the 
direction in which the thought of the country 
has turned ip respect of its tariff policy, rather 
than any determination or desire to knock 
away at once the crutches upon which so 
mapy of our crippled industries are hobbling. 
Norevenue reformer, if a carte blanche had been 
given him to write a tariff upon, two_ years 


the Republicans to meet 


ago, would have proposed a scale of duties | 


which would compel the steel- rail manufac- 
turers to sell at $35 per ton, as they are 
now doing. Still less would he have pro- 
posed a policy which looked to sbutting up 
three-fifths of the iron furnaces of the 
country. These interesting results, which 
have been brought about under the reign of 


the protectionists, prove that the tariff bas | 


best or its worst for us, and that no- 
thing which the revenue reformers ever 
threatened can be so harmful as the condi- 
tion we have actually reached after twenty 
years of extravagantly high duties. 

The Philadelphia newspapers take a view of 


done its 


Mr. Carlisle’s election which people in other 
cities and States can scarcely comprehend. 
They assume that the 
mored of a scale of 
per cent., that 


country is so ena- 
duties averaging 47 
suggestion of a 
change, however small and however adjusted, 
will defeat the Democratic party next year. 
‘* The result,” says the Press, ‘‘ simplifies the 
issue between the two parties, and makes a 
straight, direct fight on the command 


the mere 


| even more extravagant. 
THE election of Mr. Carlisle as Speaker of 
the Ilouse ot Representatives is the outward | 


‘est rate of 


ing issue Times is 
It says that the only 
chance the Democrats have is to nominate 
Mr. Randall for President. Philadelphia 
seems to be a sort of blue grotto where there 
is no diversity of color, but everything wears 
the same cerulean tint. Protection, in the 
view of the Press, is evidently the high- 
duty on any article which 
anybody desires to bave. Mr. Carlisle’s 
supporters might easily say that they think 
$18 per ton on steel rails too high, when 
the domestic article is selling at $35 and the 
lowest price abroad is $23. They might argue 
that a duty on lumber which sets a premium 
on the destruction of our narrowing forest area 
is unjustifiable and ought to be at once 
repealed. They might argue in the same 
way concerning the duty oncopper. They 
might even attempt to justify the ac- 
tion of the last Congress (Republican in 
both branches), which lowered the duty on 
wool nearly two percent. In short, they might 
be so unreasonable as to deny that protection 
has any of theelements of a ‘‘ straight, direct 
fight”’ in it, and to insist that the issue is 
wholly one of percentages, as, whether silk 
shall be taxed 60 or only 50 per cent.; 
whether common table crockery shall pay 
70 or only 60 per cent.; whether the 


of protection.” The 


whole canning industry of the country shall | 
be sacrificed to the whim of some firm | 


that wants to make tin plates, but can 
only do so at a loss, etc., etc. Before any 
issue can be made on protection, protection 
itself must be defined, and this will involve as 
many figures as are to be found in a table of 
logarithms. Wecan see nothing in the pros- 


pective overhauling of the tariff which need — 


terrify the Democrats or greatly elate any Re- 
publican newspaper. 

For the present, however, the Democrats 
are to all outward appearance committed to 
the policy of a gradual reduction of the 
tariff in the direction of a_ tariff for 
revenue only. There are two ways for 
this. One is to 
test Democratic sincerity by co-operating 
heartily in the careful and moderate reduction 
of taxation, which it is now very clear the 
country demands. The Republican party 
built up our present system of taxation, and 
has gonea good way toward paying off the war 
debt ; it should, therefore, make a special 
effort to take the lead in bringing back that 
system to the normal peace footing, even if 
that be a protectionist footing. 

The other way is to shirk all discussion of 
our present system of taxation by denying 
that there is any fault to be found with it, 
either as regards its incidence or amount, and 
by pretending that, suchas it is, the prosperity 
of the country has been wholly due to it, and 
not at all, or only ina very small degree, to 
our national resources, or to the skill or in- 
dustry or ingenuity of the people. This 
ground once taken, of course other absurdities 
will have to follow. The sectional issue is to 
be revived by declaring that Mr. Carlisle’s 
election, although he was a Union man 
throughout the war, means another collision 
between the solid South and the solid North, 
and that therefore Republican voters, instead 
of expressing an opinion at the polls upon 


the amount of duty which should be levied on 
foreign imports, must again ‘‘vote as they 
shot” and ‘‘ make it hot under the old flag.” It 
appears, too, that the Irish voters in the man 
ufacturing towns are to be called to the polls, 
not to express their opinion about the taxes 
they ought to pay in their adopted country, 
but to express their hatred of England and 
their undying remembrance of ‘‘ six hundred 
years of wrong.” In short, the strongest sort 
of appeal is to be made to what is most irra- 
tional in their mental constitution, and to the 
passions and prejudices which most seriously 
diminish their value as American citizens 
The history of the Democratic party, how- 
ever, during the past twenty years ought to 
bea solemn warning to Republicans against 
trying to live by clap-trap or dead issues. The 
Republican party is likely to fail far worse 
in any such uoudertaking than even the 
Democrats did, because of its great dependence 
on the independent vote. The force with 
which it wins at elections is now made up 
almost wholly of a class which cannot be hum- 
bugged or hoodwinked by appeals and falla- 
cies which seem to be intended for Euro 
pean peasants rather than for American citi- 
zens, Moreover, the revival of old cries is 
still less open to it than to the Democrats. The 
sectional issue was abandoned in 1880 for the 
simple reason that it was worn out. It would 
never have been abandoned by a certain class 
of politicians for any other reason. It would 
take another war to give it any value now. 
If Republican politicians should be set to 
work to revive it during the coming year, on 
the stump, they would make the party so 
ridiculous that it would be overwhelmed long 
before November, 1884. 


MR. BLAINE’S WHISKEY SCHEME. 
Mr. BLAINeE’s letter recommending the distri- 
bution among the States of the proceeds of the 
Federal tax on whiskey, in order to relieve 
them from the burden of their local expenses, 
has probably answered nearly the whole of bis 
purpose in writing it, by becoming the sub- 
ject cf an article in nearly every paper in the 
country. As materials for ‘‘copy” it has been 
a remarkable success. It was exceedingly 
shrewd of him to produce his plan es an 


| amendment to the scheme of the Pennsylvania 


Protectionists for dividing redundant revi nue 
among the States. By pointing out several 
serious objections to this, Mr. Blaine gives 
a delightful air of judiciousness and modera- 
tion to hisown. A man, every one will say, 
who sees so clearly the defects of the Wharton 
Barker plan cannot but have carefully con- 
sidered the whole subject, and anything he 
says about it must be worth weighing, 

His suggestion is that the Federal Govern- 
ment should not go into partnership with the 
States in levying taxation, which it would have 
to do if it were to surrender the redundant 
revenue generally to their use ; but instead of 
this should hand over to the States the entire 
proceeds of a particular tax, to be levied on 
one very hurtful, not to say immoral, product. 
From this tax he estimates a yield of about 
$86,000,000 annually, which he proposes to 
divide among the States in proportion to their 
population. This would relieve the great 
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majority of them of the whole burden of local 
taxation, and at the same time discourage a 
very hurtful branch of industry. 

It is difficult to say, at present, how much 
need there is of stating the objections to this 
scheme. <At present 
more than the Wharton Barker scheme, to lie 
The 
against the power of 


it does not seem, much 


within the domain of practical politics. 
constitutional argument 
Congress to levy and collect taxes for such 
purpose is probably not overwhelmingly 
To for 
among the States may possibly be providing 
for ‘* the general welfare of the United States,’ 
the strict But 
are a Which are 


raise money distribution 


strong 


sense of the term. 
many 


even in 
there 
constitutional and at the same time highly 


creat things 
inexpedient, and even sometimes ridiculous ; 
several which Congress undoubtedly has the 
power to do, but which no sane man would 
being permitted todo. It might 


men so as to 


advise its 


maintain an army of 500,000 
be wholly mdependent of the State militia, 
the laws of 


suppressing insurrection, or 


either in executing the Union, 
repelling inva 
sion: but no one would advise its doing so, 
and the people would certainly not permit it 
Probably it would be difficult to 


which would constitute a 


to do so. 
devise anything 
more decided step toward centralization than 
the assumption, which both Mr. Barker and 
Mr 
ment, of the payment of the local expenses 
of the States. In other words, the 
really serious objection to the Barker plan is 


Blaine propose, by the general Govern 
several 


the really serious objection to the Blaine plan, 
but Mr. Blaine has got the better of Mr. Bar 


ker by producing his scheme as part of a 
great work of rmooral reform—a_ piece of 


strategy which Mr. Barker overlooked. 
Whether the money which the Federal Gov 
ernment is to furnish the States, is raised from 
whiskey, or from tapioca or arrowroot, really 
makes very little difference. The consequence 
in either case would be that the local govern 
ment would be relieved of one of its most use 
ful and serious responsibilities, in the care 
ful assessment and proper and honest collec 
tion of the taxes for local purposes. There is 
nothing more essential to the safety and per 
free government United 
States than the imposition on the inhabitants of 


petuity of in the 
the several States of the duty of providing the 
money which is to be spent on local objects, and 
looking after its careful and honest expen i 
If this were taken away, only a me: 
local government would re 
and if local government be 


ture, 
simulacrum of 
main not neces 
sary to the existence of a healthy and intelli 
gent interest in politics on the part of the peo 
ple, and tothe maintenance of ordered free 
dom, then the Constitution itself is a 
mistake, and nearly everything that has been 


huge 


written by the friends of republicgn govern 
the 
success of republican institutions, is a delusion 
No matter whether the States got their expenses 


ment as to the conditions necessary to 


paid out of the whiskey tax or out of a silk tax 
or a sugar tax, as long as the tax was levied by 
Congress, Washington would become the great 
and central source of political interest and 
political intrigue, to which all men’s thoughts 
would be turned, and the State 
would be converted into mere almoners of 


covernments 
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Federal bounty. In fact, 


living on the contributions made by drunkards 


i verv few vears of 


in other parts of the country would kill utter 
ly the already too feeble interest which the 
best portion of the population in many parts of 
the country now takes in real politics, that is 
in measures Of legislation and administrat 
as distinguished from th 1 nation and 
election of tlicers 
The S has pointed out I AOSUrCIT\ I 
the Blaine plan in the case of prohibitory 
States like Maine, which, if their own laws 
were faithfully Xecuted, ld unde 1 
be drawing ail their xpenses © from thre 
drinking peopl f her States I S 
to ay hoped ind na expected hat 
with the progress of civilization and the 
spread of education, the consumption of liquor 
in all the States will decline No patriotic 
man will reconcile bimself to the thought 
that the United States shall) continue to 
receive $86,000,000) from the whiskey tax 
Unless all that is best in) our institu ls 
proves a failure, this source of income w 
dectine If there is to be anv serious 
improvement in the mental and moral « 
dition of the great mass of the yp t 
must declin Everv lover of his rac st 
believe that At rk sw eCous e ode 
after less and less whiskev, and vit t 
strive to that end What at Ww to think 
then, of a Sage who d rately proposes a 
change in the manner of raising the al tux 
ation of the country, Which would give every 
State the strongest possible interest in having 
the consumption of liquor all over the country 
maintained and increased, and 1 “ 
make the distillery one of t] st va { 
struments of governm 
THE PRINTERS AND THE PRESS 
THE recent printers’ strike, which, as far as 
the EF Post is concerned, has prov 
abortive, has to a good i } f 
of suggestiveness as to t ! t pres 
ent and future relations TW 
trade and the press, and more part rly 
hewWspaper press We hat t sKed aga 
ind again, during the last fortnight, how 
bappened that tl morning papers f 
the city, which diseuss with such ¢ Ss 
and freedom strikes that ir in fotl 
branches of industry nd especially ta 
road and teleg? po strikes, sl 
served such deep silence w 
printers’ strike, although it { tak 
mn nearly every f . I 
ended every cas X f tl 
Post Vv SUrT 

der t he strikers . | ss 

must have beet ftw ses—that 
Is ‘ { I t ‘ 4 A tet t ‘ I 
Wages in r s rv. printing 
pceluded, Was his 1 Varad it 
the eons } < ¢ Pic 3 varded 
the newspaper sines r. were 

aor et he f \< ~ fs P 
sl r slv v of 
Wages Is var () ( he t 

lt Vis “ \ i s i 

= i = ‘ i ! = ~ 1 
be a very trying i workingm \ 
strike Was threatened a few w ss ago bv the 
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_ + * oo { ¢ a ar : j ‘ } 
YTent | ol | ‘Ts In the citv have 
Y ally ed their freedom and indepen 
t t 
We do not believe that any demand 
the } rictors of the newspapers would 
1 laring or too mischievous for the 
Mmapvagers f the l hi} t ! K ¢ It Is folly 1o 
suppose, 1f they find they are invariably suc 
cesstul in extorting an ingrease of wages by 


sheer tri 


kery and intimidation, that they will 


hesitate for a moment in asking for anything 
else thev take a fancy to—the dismissal not 

ly of men who do not choose to join the 
Union, or of a foreman who does his duty, but 


¢ 


fan editor whose writing they do not like—or 
that they willrefrain from putting a vetoon an 


article or on a topic of discussion, We vea- 
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ture to say that this tyranny already exists in 


some offices in this city to a greater extent 
the publie 


danyerous extent too; 


than imagines, and to a very 


that is, that in a large 
number of them an article such as we pub 
lished 


much 


in our issue before the last, or even a 
which unfavor- 
ably the methods of the Typographical Union, 


milder one, criticised 
Under 
these circumstances it is, of course, question 


could not be put into type or printed. 
able how long the public can expect any free 
or profitable newspaper discussion of trade 
the 
Typographical Union will confine its censor 


unions or their methods, or how long 
ship of the press to matters immediately con 
nected with the printing business.’ 

Its 


country already 


of the 
taken the form of open at 


activity bas in various parts 
tempts to muzzle the press by other methods 
than the printing offices It 
made efforts to ‘* boy 
by 
discouraging o1 
of in 
refused to set up advertise 


strikes in 


has in Washington 
cott” a 
to 


sale. 


newspaper getting other trades 
join in 

We 
which it has 
of a 
instigates such performances is one 

We 
blame 


yreventing its 
I 


have heard one instance 


ments particular class. The spirit 


which 
which everywhere grows with success. 
mean to 


Printers’ 


not 
the 
There is 


do cast any special 
Union this 


organization 


on in matter. 
the 


indirectly 


hardly in 


world, which suffers directly or 


any 


from the press, that would not muzzle it if it 
could, Any usefulness which the press pos 
sesses in the present state of society 1s due to 
the fact that it for 


nearly all special interests to meddle with it. 


has grown too strong 
The printers are the only class now which 
directly imterfere with its 


and it remains with the newspaper proprietors 


can utterances, 
to say whether they will allow this new yoke 
to be put on their necks, or, by opposing it 
vigorously now, at the outset, compel printers 
to submit, in their business relations, to the 
moral obligations by which men 
in other callings have to be governed. 


social and 


THE ADIRONDACK FORESTS. 


of the Adirondack forests is 
The remoteness of the 


THE condition 
alarming. region oc- 
ecupied by these forests from the great lines 


of commerce, and the inferior quality of the 


material they yield, have had the effect of 
long postponing their inevitable destruc 
tion. Within the last few years, however, 
changes have taken place in the values of 


forest property, which must appear marvel- 


lous to those persons who 


the price of good 


can remember 
lands in Maine, 
Michigan, or Pennsylvania twenty-five years 
aro, or who have been accustomed, 


pine 


up to a 
much later day, to find comfort in the stories 
of our inexhaustible forests. No forest is in- 
exhaustible. Wasteful and negligent manage- 
ment will in time destroy any forest, as the 
American people are just now finding out. The 
great changes which bave taken place in the 
value of forest property and forest products 
make it profitable to operate now in forests 
which a few years ago possessed little com- 
mercial value. This is already true of the for- 
ests in the northern part of the State of New 


York. <As long as_ first-rate pine was 
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plenty and cheap in other parts of the coun- 
try, there was little inducement to cut inferior 
pine or spruce in a region where the facilities 
for lumbering are not great. At the present 
time, however, spruce lumber, and even the 
lowest of pine, command prices 
which make it profitable to cut off these Adiron- 
lack forests. 
erected 


grades 


Several large mills have been 
the past year at different 
points in this region; the Adirondack Rail- 
way has been extended several miles into the 
forest for the purpose of transporting logs and 
lumber, and it 1s proposed to extend it consid- 
erably further nextseason. It is therefore per- 
fectly safe to predict the entire extermination 
of the Adirondack forest within a compara- 
tively short of time unless 
measures can be taken to prevent it. Fire, as 
is always the case in tbis country, will be 
pretty certain to follow close behind the lumber- 
man and destroy what is spared by the axe. 


during 


space vigorous 


Fires succeed tires, and the burning over, year | 


after year, of the light sandy soil of this part 
of the State, will render it entirely barren, and 
unfit for agricultural purposes or even to pro- 
duce another crop of trees. 

Twenty-five years ago, the State might have 
acquired this whole territory at a merely 
nominal price. To-day, when the necessity 
for preserving these forests is at last really 
Telt, it will be found an exceedingly difficult 
and expensive matter to place them beyond 


the danger of destruction. If this, how- 
ever, is to be done, it must be done at 
once. If a delay of even another year is 


allowed to occur, the amount of forests to 
preserve in the northern part of the State 
will be so much reduced, and the market value 
of forest lands will be somuch enhanced, that 
the possibility of treating this question in any 
comprehensive or proper manner will be gone. 
The real question now before the people of this 
State is, whether the preservation of the Adi 
rondack forests is desirable upon grounds of 
public expediency ; that is, whether the public 
can hope to obtain sufficient benefit from the 
expenditure which it will be necessary to make 
in order to obtain possession of these forests, 
to justify them in making it. In order to de- 
cide this question it will be necessary to con- 
sider what benefits the State at large may ex- 
pect from the maintenance of a large area of 
forests about the head waters of its principal 
streams ; and what evils may be expected to 
follow the destruction of these forests. 

The climatic influence of the Adirondack 
forests, beyond their immediate neighbor- 
hood, is probably not great, so that the whole 
question resolves itself into a discussion of 
their effect upon the water supply of the State. 
What we must determine is whether forests in 
general influence the flow of rivers; and then 
what effect the destruction of these particular 
forests is likely to exert upon tbe water sup- 
ply of the Hudson, the Mohawk, and other 
streams heading among them. If we turn to 
Europe we find that the destruction of forests 
has had a most disastrous effect upon the con- 
dition of innumerable rivers ; and that where 
mountain forests have been destroyed freshets 
have developed torrents, towns and villages 
have been swept away, and valleys buried deep 
under heaps of stone and gravel. Such torrents 
have exhausted, iu the course of a few weeks, 





| the supply of water, sufficient under normal 


conditions to flow continuously throughout 
the year. 
nearly dry for months every year ; and agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures have 
suffered as severely from an insufficient s‘p- 


Great streams have become drv or 


| ply of water at one season as they have from 


too much water at others. Such been 
the resulis of excessive and improper forest 
destruction in many European countries. The 
United States happily has not yet experienced 


have 


such serious fluvial irregularities as have 
long wasted Southern and Central Europe. 


This is not owing to any difference in 
the relations between European and Amer- 
ican forests and rivers, which are the same 
in all countries. 
the fact that nowhere in this country has 
any very serious damage yet been inflicted upon 
the remote and often inaccessible mountain 
forests, in which most of our important 
streams take their source. The time, how 
ever, is fast approaching when it will be found 
profitable to the lumbermen to cut off even 
our least valuable and most remote forests. 
When these are destroyed, there is no reason 
to doubt that precisely similar calamities will 
follow their destruction as have followed the 
destruction of forests similarly situated in 
other countries. 

A small portion of the Adirondack forest 
bas vet, comparatively speaking, been destroy- 


It is probably owing to 


| ed; but nevertheless the water supply of the 


Hudson and the Mohawk has been scriously 
affected. There is already danger that the 
streams which furnish water to the Erie Canal 
will not be able much longer to maintain the 


| supply, and that as soon as the forests are 


stripped from the steep slopes of the high 
ridges and peaks of the Adirondack Mountains 
the small strearns which feed the canal, and 
the bed of the upper Hudson itself, will 
become filled with stones or sand-bars, and 
rendered unfit for navigation. The preserva- 
tion of the Hudson River and the Erie 
Canal is of vital importance to the prosper- 
ity of the State of New York, and if it can be 
shown that they are in any way dependent 
upon the maintenance ofa growth of forest 
in the Adirondack region, it will be the duty, 


| and the first duty, of the next Legislature to 


take the necessary action to preserve this forest. 
We have examined this subject carefully in 
all its various aspects ; and, looking at the 


| matter in the light of the experience of other 


countries, and judging by the effect already 
produced upon the water supply in our rivers 
by forest destruction in this State, we believe 
that there is noexaggeration in stating that the 
future prosperity and even the commercial ex 
istence of this State are bound up with 
these forests, and that, unless we are prepared 
to abandon the natural advantages which 
mace New York what it is, we must stop, and 
stop at once, any further destruction of the 
Adirondack forests. 


GERMAN CROWN 
VISIT. 


THE PRINCE'S 

THE reception of the Crown Prince of Ger- 
many in Madrid has been such as to make it 
clear that he is looked upon by the Court, the 
army, and the people of Spain, not merely as 
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an illustrious guest, but asa future ally. That 
he came to show himself in the latter caps 

city, to render the friendly relations—not to 
say alliance—recently entered into at Berlin 
by King Alfonso and Emperor William pop 
ular among all classes in Spain, and especially 
in army circles, is more than probable. Mere 
courtesy and court etiquette did not require 
so speedy arcturn of a royal visit. Nor was it 
necessary—a journey of the nearly nonagena- 
rian Emperor being out of the question—to 


burden the Crown Prince with the per- 
sonal delivery of international compli- 
ments, at a moment when the oscillations 


to the 


toward 


regard 
her Government 


sentiment in 

attitude of 
France had not 
many a Spanish democrat might still be in 
clined to give vent to bis sympathies for 
the French Republic, and to his antipathy 
against her Prussian despoilers, in the manner 


of 


new 


Spain in 


yet subsided, and when 


in which ‘‘the Uhlan King” was lately re 
ceived by the populace of Paris. To un 
pleasantnesses of this kind, which are not 


always mere trials of stoic indifference, per 
sonages of such bigh standing do not expose 
themselves without an important motive. 

But what can be the practical value of a 
Spanish alliance for Germany, or, more pro 
perly speaking, for Prince Bismarck’s Central 
European coalition? Does the coalition medi 
tate an unprovoked attack upon 
There is not the least reason, not the 


France: 
least in 
dication, to make one suppose it. And if it 
did, is there any probability of its being able 


to drag Spain, in spite of all her Frenel: and 
democratic leanings, into an offensive war 
with the neighboring republic? What has 


Spain to gain by it? Is Bearn, is Roussillon, 
to be conquered? The time for such conquests 
has long gone by. Louis XIV. was egregious 
ly mistaken when he said, in placing a scion 
of the House of Bourbon on Spanish soil, 
“There are no Pyrenees any longer.” They 
continue to be a most powerful barrier, both 
national and strategic. No Marshal of Spain 
will dream of fighting another battle of Tou 
louse; when Wellington fought his in 1814, 
the military power of had totally 
An France 


France 


collapsed. attempt to invade 


will be deemed fratricidal by the 
Spanish nation, and must prove suicidal 
to the Government. Or is the value of 


the alliance a negative one? Is the consum- 
mation of a Franco Spanish alliance feared, or 
rather the adhesion of Spain to a Franco 
Russian alliance 


of these days? 


which might be formed on 
The 
army corps to the forces of France on the 
Rhine would be of very little significance. 
Nor could Alfonso be persuaded to aid the 
French republicans, by landings in Italy, in 
that peninsula against 
Sardinian dynasty, or the Spanish people of 
to-day be induced, 
restoration succeed in France, to join ina 
French crusade for the reéstablishment of the 
Papal power, as it did in 1849. Ail such con 
tingencies are so highly improbable, and so 
remote, that sacrifices efforts 


addition of a Spanish 


the 


revolutionizing 


should a monarchical 


and 
or counteract them appear decidedly unwor 
thy of so serious and bol 
the Prussian. 


to prevent 


1 a diplomacy as is 


There is, however, another field where the 


military activity of 
ceedingly useful to 
Prince 


Spain might become ex- 


the coalition erected by 
Central 


Europe against Russia and France combined, 


Bismark as a bulwark of 


and where the moral support of the coalitior 
would be still more important to Spain. W 

mean Northwestern Africa, as a possible 
theatre of Spanish warlike expansion. Spain 
has small possessions, some interests, and 
bases of operations there she is anxious for 
colonial acquisitions on her side of the At 
lantic, Which might compensate her for 
all she has irretrievably lost on the other 
sit and her generals can find no other 
field for earning laurels by the sword 
unless it be in civic contests. In Moroc 

moulder the bones of King Sebastian, snd 
of so many other Spaniards who have 
fought tor the Cross against the Crescent 
down to the times of Prim and O'Donnell 
This land of the Moors, from which ean 


the foes with whom she contended for eight 


centuries, Spain looks upon 


prey. The conquest of Algeria, the ancient 
Numidia, by the French, sharpened her 
de ire for the nquest of the ad 

ancient Mauritania. In the same way emar 


cipated Italy longed and expected to unit 
Tunisia, the land of ancient ¢ 
dominions. 


arthbage, with her 


The treacherous snatching away 
of this prey by France drove Italy into th 
alliance with Germany and Austria-Hungary 
It equally exasperated Spain, who now tinds 
that i 


heritage 


France is bent on seizing alone all thr 


of decaying Islam on. the 
shores of the western Mediterranean, with th 


the latter into ‘'a 


hope of one day convertin 
French lake.” 


> 


To persuade Spain to resume and _ steadily 


to pursue a bold and aggressive polices } 
Morocco, and thus make her suspend her 
sword over the right flank of the French 

northern Africa, while Italy, powerful her 
ironclads, would menace the left in Tunisia 
would be a permanent weakening, if not s 


abling, of the Republic for warfare against a 


powerful enemy in Europe. To begin such a 
policy, Spain needs only the pr se of Ger 
many, Which might be readily given, that a 
violent opposition to it on the part of the 
French would be deemed by the Empire a w 
ton provocation of the Powers allied f 

sake of peace. Germany vb clined t 
promise more direct co-operation with her 
fleet, for which she is said to be anxious to 
acquire a station, such as the port of Mogador 


on the Atlantic shore of Moro 


operations in Moro cou begun by 
Spain without a direct challenge to France 
however threatening they might appear to 
ber—and thus wit 1 ( g the 
Spanish democracy I Cabinet) which 
; i d th Yy) w i str gt its I sj 
tion; success would strengthen the throne 
No more prop s time for beginning such 
a policy ild be found than the present 
when the anti-French ar sitv is still livels 
among the majority of the Spanish peopl 
and France is inextricably entangled by 


her advent far East 


These cs 
plausible explanatior 


he Co 


' - y 
seem to usto ofler a 
or tbe 


irt of Spain and of his 


nNelilprat y 
UsSIUCPaLods 
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ied as We are by t heat the 
we tliane 
The proceedings of the Government with re 
gard to late events tl N ppear t is 
Nationalists most unfal You al iware how 
the matters stand. There an open agitation 
in lreland under the aus} s of the Nat il 
League. The objects of this League are to secure 
for Ireland self-government in Iecal affair 
perhaps such as your States have, and a system 
f peasant proprietary such @s exists In nearly 
everv part of the civilized world except the 
United Kingdom. No one believes that these 


scan be effected by force of arms, Our 


change 
In the course of the agita 
that ought not to le 


weapons are WOr is 


tion there is much said 


said: but we can hardiv expect bere the erdi 
parv moral responsibility for language such 
as there is in a free country. Everything 
written or spoken passes through Government 
sieves. The Government can at its own 
will, at any moment, forbid any meet 
ing, silence any newspaper, and cart off 
the plant of a printing-oflice to the vaults 
of the nearest police station. Government 


reporters attend The lan 


guage for which Mr. Hartington suffered three 


every meeting. 
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months’ impris 
plank bed and oakum-picking, is of 
stronger than it is safe to utter upon any Irish 


with 


course 


nment in convict’s dress, 


platform, His words have already appeared in 


your columns; but | may be permitted again to 
quote them 

‘T advise the tenant-farmers of this local 
ity to come forward zealously, and give a 
fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work. 
The agitation which bas been carried on 
for the last four years will be turned against 
them if they do not come forward now and assist 
the laborers in their bour of need, I have 
learned since | came here (the county of West 
meath that a yreatmany of the farmers bad got 
a reduction of from ten to twenty-five per cent., 
and they should forward now, and assist 
the laborers in their bour of need.” 


eome 


Our minutest actions are watched by the po 
Weare liable to arrest if out of doors af 
ter certain bours. A word, a look, the 
mer, the whistling of a tune, 


lice, 
refusal 
to sell toa cust 
may at any momentsubject a man, a woman,or 
a child to imprisonment with bard labor. — [t is 
under these concitions that public meetings are 
held throughout Ireland. I have never beard it 
asserted that the language uttered on such occa- 
sions has been exceptionally violent in Ulster, 
or that meetings have there been attended with 
disorder, And then the Orangemen, beaded by 
Lord Rossmore, Lord Ernest Hamilton, deputy- 
heutenants, magistrates, and gentlemen step in 
they National 
demonstrations in ** Not cou- 
their own, which 


will have 
their ” 


bolding meetings of 


and declare no more 
province. 
tent with 
they would bave a perfect right todo, and im 
which they would be supported to the last by 
some of the most 


leaders have pledged them 


the Government (and which 
trusted National 
selves to insist on their right to hold, inany part 
of lreland), these Crangemen have waited for 
National 
almost 


meetiogs to be announced, some in 
Cathohe districts, have then 
called their followers to- 
road and rail, and 


purely 
issued proclamations, 
gether, bv assembled at the 
same spot and hour, with the declared determina- 
tion to prevent the announced demonstration. 
They bave resorted toopen force upon more than 
one occasion. They have used language in com- 
parison with which Mr, Hartington’s is ‘tas moon- 
light unto sunlight, and as water unto wine.” 
Under such circumstances the duty of tae 
Government would appear to be plain, to mete 
out the same measure to Protestant noblemen 
and gentlemen, in Ulster, as it metes out to the 
the Ireland. Lord 
Ernest Hamilton and Lord Rossmore are as fair 
Mr. Davitt Mr. Healy. The 
Orangemen tried their Derry tactics in Glasgow 
the other day, and placarded their intention 
of preventing a lecture which it was announced 
Mr. Sexton, M. P., would deliver. Whereupon 
the Lord Provost did what the Irish Govern- 
ment, with its 50,000 troops and police, and a 


mass of people throughout 


game as and 


dozen coercion acts at its back, failed to do—de- 
his intention of supporting liberty of 

He called on the military and police to 
protect the hall, and Mr. Sexton gave bis ad- 
Now what has been the ac- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s Liberal Government in 


clared 


speech. 
dress unmolested. 


Ireland as administered by Earl Spencer and 
the biographer of Macaulay and Fox? It has 
done precisely what the Orangemen wished 1t to 
do, ‘‘ proclaimed” the National meetings. It 
has fair in this as regards the 
it has forbidden the carry- 
farms to both parties alike; but we may 
that few of those gentle- 
lately advised their adherents 
to bring with “their sweethearts 
and plenty of provision” (meaning revolvers and 
ammunition) will be refused licenses. It will be 
interesting to hear what defence the Govern- 
ment wil make when Parliament meets, The 


been respect 


County Fermanagh 
ing 

feel 
men 


sure 
whi 


them 
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Times is of course well satisfied, as it always is 
when force is applied to the solution of the Irish 
problem, It says: ‘The decision of the Irish Ex- 
ecutive has been welcomed with unalioved 
satisfaction by men of all parties.” 
How do the American people and press feel in 
this matter? | am reminded of Gibbon’s words: 
“*As they punished only their enemies, they were 
obeyed only by their adberents.” A bigh offi 
cial in Dublin Castle told a friend of mine a few 
days ago that “Earl Spencer was rapidly fol 
lowing in Mr. Forster’s footsteps.” 

In considering the que-tion, you must remember 
that while the reported language of too many 
of the Nationalists is violent and in bad taste, 
often addressed as it is toinflanimable audiences, 
the private sayings and attitude of their oppo- 
nents are worse and more irritating. Many of 
the most violent Nationalists show themsclves 
in private conversation to be reasonable men, 
while the freely-expressed extreme opinions of 
the ascendency party in Ireland appear ingrain- 
ed in their very nature. I bave never beard 
more wicked utterances than in private, at 
eating-houses, in public conveyances, against 
the tenantry and people of Ireland. Whether 
from conscience or policy such language is 
seldom uttered in public, but this vindictive 
and contemptuous attitude of mind must make 
itself felt, and with the most baneful results 
to the community. conservative 
public pronouncements of this character are not 
exposed like the extreme words of Nationalists, 
The Freeman's Journal prints both alike, but I 
have turned to the Dui/y Express in vain for re- 
ports of such speeches—as one in which, the 
other day, the nomimee of the Constitutional 
party for the Mayoralty denounced Mr. G.ad- 
stone as ‘‘a traitor to his country, and a traitor 
to his God”; or as another in which on Thursday 
evening, at a Conservative gathering, a profes- 
sional man heaped the vilest insinuations upon 
Mr. Parnell and some of his party. 

I will conclude this letter with a portion of a 
speech delivered the other day, by a Belfast 
Protestant manufacturer, to bis 300 Protestant 
workpeople, who bad persecuted from among 
them a few Catholic girls. It shows tbat while 
religious bitterness bas for the most part died out 
in open party warfare, it still subsists among 
the population from whom the Orangemen are 
recruited : 


sensible 


Moreover, 


‘*T have little doubt that you all feel very 
bappy and delighted at baving,by cruel intimida- 
tion, driven a few quiet, re-pectable, and inoffen- 
sive girls from these works, and are under the 
impression that you have accomplished a glo- 
rious victory, of which you are exceedingly 
proud. Isthisnotso? Your doing so has forced 
me to believe that you are just the right sort to 
tyrannize over the weak and helpless, and who 
would, if you darea, establish an inquisition 
where you would try and condewn Papists to 
be burned, and fora pastime hunt and hang 
Presbyterians. . . . You are a disgrace to 
Protestantism, and bad you lived in the times of 
this good king (William III.) who fought and 
won the battle of civil and religious liberty, 
you would bave been found in the ravks of bis 
bitterest enemies.” D. B. 


THE LUTHER CELEBRATION 
SEQUEL. 
BERLIN, November 14. 

THE last fortnight of our (ard of a great part of 
European) life has -been taken up with Martin 
Luther. Demonstrations and festivals of all 
kinds were celebrated all over the country and 
abroad. The old towns and places interwoven 
with the prominent events in Luther’s history, 
such as Eisleben, where be was born and died; 
Erfurt, the university where he studied; Wit- 
tenberg, where he passed the best part of his 
bard-working life; Worms, where he stood be 
fore the Emperor and uttered the immortal 
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words : ‘‘Here I stand; I cannot do otherwise. 
So help me God, Amen”; the Wartburg, where 
he translated the New Testament, and the old 
castle of Coburg, in the solitude of which 
he continued bis studies—all these, with 
more or less pomp, splendor, and taste, 
celebrated the 400th anniversary of the 
great reformer’s birth. They were joined, of 
course, by all the Protestant cities of the Em- 
pire. The German Lutherans in Catholic towns 
and provinces did not stay bebind, and with 
spontaneous enthusiasm did honor to the great 
national hero, In non-German countries, as 
in the Russian Baltic provinces, in Norway 
and Sweden, Denmark and England, Holland 
and Switzerland, the interest of the people 
was as genuine as in the distmcts where 
the Reformation origivated suffered, and only 
partly triumpbed. 

In Prussia, the leading Power of Protestant 
ism, the most orthodox wing of the Lutheran 
Church tried to make capital out of the great 
national movement for its own selfish ends; 
but its designs were baffled, first, by the Crown 
Prince, who invited the Liberal Protestants to 
join bim at the first Wittenberg celebration, and 
proclaimed mutual good-will and forbearance as 
the duty of every patriot ; and next by the 
masses, who cared more for a national than fora 
sectarian commemoration, Thus the good sense 

of the Crown Prince and the current of popular 
feeling proved stionger than the arrogance of 
intolerant clergymen and reactionary country 
squires. In Berlin, the University and city 
authorities vied with the Government in making 
the celebration an imposing holiday. Although 
the Berlin Mayor is a Roman Catholic (but not 
of the infallibility stamp), the President of the 
Board of Couucilmen a Jew, and although three 
of the State Munisters are Catholics, entire 
harmony of feeling prevailed. One of the 
finest features of the day was the p ocession of 
about 100,000 children, who in large 
squads marched to the churcbes and were pre- 
sented each with a popular biography of Luther. 
All classes of the people appreciated thoroughly 
the importa. ce of the day and looked bappy and 
elated. Flags waving from housetops and 
towers; music playing the great hymn of the 
Reformation, ‘‘ Eine feste Burg,” and chorals; 
banners stretching from one side of the street to 
the other; fresh green’ wreaths and garlands 
decorating private bouses and public buildings 
or thrown on the pavement, made a highly fes- 
tive impression. 

Tbe conduct of our Roman Catholic brethren 
was pot what it ought to have been. While no- 
body expected them to participate in the cele- 
bration, they were likewise expected not to 
manifest their anger towardit. It was only a 
practical joke that Herr Windthorst, the leader 
of the Ultramontanes, balf clown and half 
statesman (imagine such a compound!), proposed 
aday of Roman Catholic humiliation and 
prayer for the sins of the followers of Luther, 
and for their return to the bosom of their loving 
mother. This comical proposition, of course, 
was laughed at by the Protestants, and even 
not heeded by the most bigoted Catholics. The 
attempt of the leading paper of this city, the 
Germania, to renew at the end of the nine- 
teenth century astyle of warfare;which, more 
than two bundred years ago, was initiated by 
the Jesuits, and even then derided by all except 
the mob, likewise proved futile, although doz- 
ens of pampblets followed in the wake of 
the There is no foul slander, no 
mean epithet in the German language, which 
was not used in their attacks upon Luther's 
character. They transformed his name into 
‘* Luder,” which means carrion—an invention 

i which, however, bas not the merit of being new, 


school 


Germenia, 
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as it was manufactured at the outbreak of the 
Reformation; represented his father as a mur 
derer and hisson as a rebel, a robber, and a 
usurper. The actions of such a criminal were of 
course dictated by low ambition or lust, and his 
heroic life was nothing but a mixture of treach- 
ery and meanness, It is not quite certain, says 
one of these pamphlets, published in the Prussian 
city of Treves, whether this unprincipled monk 
(Luther) died of debauchery, or whether finally 
‘the devil came for him.” 

So faras | know, there was only one promi- 
nent Roman Catholic who appreciated the 
full importance of Luther—I mean Ignatius 
Doellinger, of Munich, perhaps the greatest 
scholar in the bistory of his Church. He wrote 
to a friend that Catholics too were obliged to do 
homage to one of the greatest sons of Germany, 
and that they, as well as Protestants, ought to 
celebrate the 400th anniversary of the day on 
which Lutber was given not only to his own 
country but to the civilized world, 
Of Doellinger is right. We all 
modern civilization—stand on the shoulders of 
Luther. It was he who, in overthrowing the 
despotism of Rome, did away with the Latin | 
and reconquered the hberty of con 
science and the autonomy of the individual. 
It was he who thus aroused the world from 
sluinber to intellectual activity, and 
made the Teutonic race the leader in mod 
ern history. I cannot dwell at length upon 
the history of the Reformation, its spread to 
England and America; but your own political 
development is based on it. I think you will 
agree with me, that that grand thesis of ninety- 
five paragraphs which, on the 5lst day of Octo 
ber, 1517, Luther nailed on the chapel door at 
Wittenberg, finally, after more than two centu- 


whole 


course our 


dogma 


mental 


ries and a half, found its synthesis, when, on 
July 4, 1776, in the State House at Philadelphia, 
the young rising republic of the West made 
its Declaration of Independence and established 
in politics, Thus Wit 
tenberg and Poiladelphia stand in close con 
nection. Luther and bis co-workers were the 
originators of the Reformation of tbe Church 
—Washington and his compeers, of that of the 
State. 

But, even his merits as a reformer set aside, 


liberty of conscience 


Luther has other peculiar claims on the grati- 
tude of the German people. Our language 
would have been stifled in a dozen different 
dialects if he had not elevated it by bis classical 
translation of the Bible and by his hymns: 
schools would never bave reached their compara- 
tively high standard if he had not established 
them on a sound pecuniary basis, and extended 
the sphere of their useful activity. The Roman 
Catholics also ought to revere bim, as his fierce 
warfare on the old Koman Church did away 
with the wicked Popedom of the Middie Ages, 
and effected the Catholic 
reformation. 

It is a pity that in the present exasperation of 
winds, and in 
the past ten years has been raging with almost 
mediz#val passion, greater stress had to be laid on 
Luther, the reformer and manly fighter, than on 
the patriot, the scholar, and the peaceful organ- 
izer. On the whole, the sacerdotal character pre 
vailed in the festivity all over Germavy, and in 
troduced a certain narrow-mindedness 
manifested itself even in Berlin. Tbe oid Em 
peror, who was present at the services in tbe 
St. Nicholas Church and the Cathedral, on this 
oecasion the 
and in 


our 


so-called counter 


the midst of a conflict which for 


which 


considered himself merely 
high bishop of the Protestant Church 
vited only Protestant dignitaries. Besides, the 
speeches and sermons of those days abound 
only in monotonous praise. Why not represent 
Luther as be really wast) Why whitewash his | 


as 


The Nation. 


stubbornness and other faults; why conceal his 


shortcomings and chiefly attack his opponents, 
who in a great many instances stood above him / 
Take only Zwingli!—not to speak of Thomas 
Miinzer and Karlstadt' A great man, 
sucb as Luther is and always will be, still remains 
great 


really 


even if he often errs, Not a word was 
said about the phases which he underwent in 
his long life. 
October 351, 
Wittenberg, 
the Diet of 


the great national hero. 


From the time when be first (on 
1517) attracted public attention im 
to 


Worms, in 


down his appearance before 
Apmil, 1521, he 
From 1521 to the out 


break of the great Peasants’ War, ip 1525, he was 


Was 


the great revolutionary leader who appealed to 
bis work, and 


from 1517 to 


the masses for the support. of 
obtained it. 
1525, are the most fascimating and the noblest 


hese eight years, 
period of his life, during which he was the most 
popular and the most respected manof Germany 
and of Europe; but then he became afraid of the 
consequences of his own doings, cried for the po 
lice against Munzer and others, became an estab 
lisbed clergyman, and cared only tor securing 
his religious reformation under the shelter of 
petty princes, who protected bim for a very 
valuable consideration, namely: the contiscation 
for their sole profit and interest of the estates of 


the Church. Nevertheless, Luther is oneof the 
representative men of history. 
Awakened by the enthusiasm of the Luther 


commemoration, some plans have been formed to 
perpetuate the memory of the celebta 


tion. First, it is 


present 
intended to erect a statue of 
the reformer in a most Conspicuous place in Ber 
Protestant of the Cont 
the capital of the German Empire 
The principal promoters of this plan are the 
the Adolf Verein (the Lib 
Some propose to place the statue 


lin, as the largest city 


neut and 
members of Grustay 
eral wing). 


opposite the Great Elector on the King’s 
Bridge and fronting the finest part of the old 
Castle. The collections promise rich results 
they will at least produce a sum sufticient to pay 


for a first-class work. All the Berliners can de 
that the be 


Siemering’s statue of Luther which, on the ltl 


sire 1s statue t cast shall 


instant, Was unveiled at Fisleben. It is really 


a masterpiece of sculpture. By the way, 


Prof. Rudolt Siemering is at present et ze 


DLA 


modelling a large equestrian statue of Washing 


ton for the Philadelpbia Cincinnati. In my 
Opinion it is equal to Rauct 
Great. Besides, a committer 


ized for the collection of a capit 
lions for the education of the s 


of poor teachers and clergym« 





thodox wanted to confer toils benefit . the 
sons of clergymen who st ld become the gi 
cal students: but the more liberal men = su 

ceeded in baving it conferred als n children of 
teachers, and in not limiting the stipend to theo 
logians, but in allowing all the stipendiaries 


to follow any trade or profession. Thismovement 


too, spreading all over Germany, and headed by 
the most influential gentlemen, will be a decided 
success 

It is, bowever, more than doubtful whether a 
third plan will safely reach port. It ntem- 
plates the erection of a new ther Church’ 
in this city There is no sympathy for it, for 
the reason that the first idea was advocated by 
our Orthodox, who play the part of black gendar 
merie it ir political hfe, and that Berlin has 
already too many inches, which are far from 


being filled. . when the Berlin 





Magistrate was ntribution 
for the 
built in urbs, an inquiry was 
nade in or not the 
neighboring churches could accommodate a few 


bundred more new comers. The Committee 


to for a 
erection of a church which was to be 
ne of the new suburt 


order to ascertain whetber 


foundthat in one of thes irches the highest 
number { Visitors Was ¢ 
other it 
latter were 


amounted tf ‘ ts ‘ ‘ De 


nap, five gentien wi ced the i a n 
the heat of the sum: Vi armd te \ ( 
tians with their mothers \ Magistrate a 
cordingly refused t t pr n 
the 


Berliners, t “ 


for 


present insta l 


Ahew churet t 

Let me finally \ r at 
prominent pul it l 
best and mos nh} fu 
Sein Leb 

Kostlin, 
Intwo large clay \ ‘ 4 
been publisbed in its t | 

mn iste 


peared 1 
the thorougbne f it \ 


has jus et prutelis 

and has beet tra ‘ t =» Ww 
worth reading \ow 

and perhaps mor | 

Prof. Max Let \ 

Modern 


f Berlin, w 


History, has writt Ma ate 


Classes of 
best adapt rs geners 


resents | 


over the business of the Hou f Representa 
the 


individ 


tives bhey are perhus 1 iware that 


Speaker is by far the powerful 


val in the Government, much more so than 
the Presi 
The Speaker makes up absoh 
the 


government, 


lent or anv member of tbe Cubinet, 


business of 
established 


mmittees which do the 


all 
subject only to 
fair minority 
When it is ec 


working in 


the 
from his 
that 
to 


custom of naming a 


political opponents. nsidered 


these committees, secret, have, 
say nothing of their positive power in 
of the 


negative 


shap 


ing the policy Government, a nearly 
perfect 


ment or action which they 


power of stifling any 


do not like, it 


move 
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becomes evident how important is this function 
Add to this, that after the com- 
the Speaker, through 
recognizing ” his pleasure 
to throw the 
political manceuvring very Jargely 
in favor of his political supporters. With all 
this power the Speaker is completely irresponsi- 
ble either as regards the nationor the Executive. 
He is bound only to the party majority which 
has elected bim, and after such a conflict as the 
present we may be sure that to them he is bound 


of the Speaker. 
have reported, 
ee = 


members desiring 


mittees 


his power at 
speak, can 


chances of 


hand and foot, 

It is a curious instance how, in spite of all our 
affairs tend to 
more in this direction. 
absolute necessity 


dread of one our 


drift steadily more and 
The fact is that there 
for some organized leadersbip in Congress, A 
passing comment of Mr. E. A. Freeman, in his 
‘* Impressions of the United States,” is very much 
to the point: 

“One incident specially struck meas illustrat- 
ing the constitutional provision (sic) which shuts 
out tbe ministers of the President trom Congress. 
One representative made a fierce attack on the 
Secretary of tbe Navy, and the Secretary of the 
Navy was not there to defend himself. Generally, 
I should say, the House of Representatives and 
the legislative bodies which answer to it in the 
several States illustrate Lord Macaulay’s saying 
about the necessity of a ministry to keep a Par- 
liament in order. One result of its absence is 
the far larger powers which in these assemblies 
are given tothe Speaker And this is again at- 
tended by the danger of turning the Speaker 
himself into the instrument of a party.” 

G. B. 


man power, 


Is an 


Boston, November 30th, 


THE SOUTH IN THE NATIONAL 
LICAN CONVENTION, 
To THE EpiITOoR oF THE NATION: 


REPUB- 


Sin: As you have correctly pointed out in 
your paper, there is a strong effort made to re- 
peat, in the ISS4 Republican Convention, the 
spectacle of a solid Republican South. This re- 
sult will be inevitable if the President continues 
in his policy to take advice, as to the South and 
Southern officials, from those who at present con 
trol Soutbern Republican patronage, I[t seems 
from the choice of such advisers: Ist. That the 
President either does not knowor does not be- 
lieve there are any decent Republicans in the 
South. 
to prevail that there are no Republicans in the 
South worth consulting, except those who either 
seek or hold office. 3d. That the policy pursued 
by certain Southern politicians in preventing 


2d. That, at court, an impression seems 


any decent accessions to the Republican party, 
soas to keep it, as to numbers, within such a 
compass that there shall be no more white Re- 
publicuns than necessary to give each of them 
an oflice, is especially approved of by the Presi 
dent and bis advisers, or is acquiesced in by them 
from an ignorance of the true state of the facts. 
Just think bow untrue it is, and how much more 
untrue it becomes every year, that we exercise 
the right of free citiz-ns in the choice of our offi- 
It is the same from the President down to 
in the smallest civil district. In 
no « has the popular voice any real choice. 
Look at the composition of a National Conven- 
tion. 
make polities so disgusting that no decent gen- 
‘leman bas anything todo with them. Under 
this state of facts local conventions, to appcint 
first State and then national delegates, are be!d 
by these ward poli icians and local wire-pullers. 
The delegates thus constituted meet and agree 
upon a choice, in which the pe ple have t » acqul- 
Now that enough. lt so bappens, 
in the circumstances herein suggested, that the 
choice of nearly one-half of the delegates, or at 
least of a respectable working minority, is made 
up from the Southern States, where none but 


cers, 
the constable 


Ward polincians and local wire-pullers 


esce, Is not 





office-holders or office seekers control such affairs. 
And that is called a National Convention of the 
party of great moral ideas ! 

Is it not time that the tide of these evils should 
be checked? If the President really does not 
mean to work fora renomination, or if he in- 
tends to be renominated only if it can be done 
fairly, why does he not examine the true condi~ 
tion of the Republican party in the South ? 

UNUS. 

NASHVILLE, Nov. 24, 1883. 


OUR REPRESENTATION IN ITALY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: In anticipation of the meeting of Con- 
gress, and that information may not be wanting 
as to the state of our relations with Italy (though 
with faint hope that either public opinion or 
official wisdum will be moved by what is to be 
said), I beg to call attention to our official repre- 
sentation at Rome. Last year I showed that, 
owing to the ill judged attempt of our Govern- 
ment (properly, [| suppose, a Congressional com- 
mittee) to force the hand of Italy, the Italian 
ministry had refused to recognize as Consul- 
General the gentleman appointed to that office, 
in pursuance of the economical policy of 
accumulating the offices of Consul-General 
and Secretary of Legation on one represen- 
tative. The Italian Government has from time 
immemorial refused to recognize a consul as a 
diplomatic officer, and even, until Mr. Marsh 
induced them to relax the rule, to allow the 
consulate-general of any foreign country to be 
established in the same place as its legation ; 
and when our Government, ignoring (as it has 
done during the past year) the rebuff in its 
attempted violation of Italian official eti- 
quette, persisted in forcing on the recogni- 
tion of Italy a consular otficer accredited with 
diplomatic functions, the King’s Government 
replied in the only way left it, by refusing to 
recognize the consulate-general, and has ever 
since ignored it completely, requiring the au- 
thentication of signatures, etc., as far as official 


recognition is concerned, to be made by the le- 
gation—i. e., officially cutting the consulate 
dead, Isuppose that our Department of State 
cannot be ignorant of the egregious discourtesy 
involved in thus persisting in a pretension which 
in the beginning was an act of impoliteness, 
such as in private intercourse the rudest mem- 
ber of Congress would hardly venture on; but 
the Department bas been in many cases, and | 
believe was in this, overruled by the action of 
men utterly ignorant of diplomatic etiquette. 
It is just as well, therefore, that the country 
should be advised trat the Government of Ltaly 
has not relaxed, and will not relax, its regu 
lations; and that our Consul-generai does not, 
and under the present régime will not, exist for 
it : and that instead of economizivg, as Congress 
intended, the 
Consul-General, and keeping up an insulting 
farce at the court of Rome, thus augmenting the 
reputation of America for a lack of either po- 
liteness or intelligence. The only step our Gov- 
ernment can take in common decency is to move 


we are wasting the salary of 


the consulate-General to some other city —Turin, 
Milen, Florence, or Naples. From its general 
covvenietce for Americans and central situa- 
tion, ot course Florence would be the best, and 
doubtless the most grateful to the Italian Gov- 
ernment. 


But this is not all thestory. Tbe present state 


of our aggregate representation illustrates cu- 


riously tbe awkwardness of our position, We 
bave at this moment no proper official repre- 
sentative at Rome, uvless eitber the Minister 
or the Secretary of Legation has very re. 
cently returned, of which | am not informed. 
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Mr. Astor and Gen. Richmond are both away 
on leave of absence—there is no Consul General 
or Consul, and the Vice Consul-General is Mr. 
Hooker, a banker, who of course, as any banker 
would, values the connection at so many francs 
a year in the business of bis bank. The respec- 
tability of allowing our official character to rest 
in the hands of any banking establishment is 
questionable, but here we have the legation 
and consulate mixed up with a banker who was, 
during our war, known as the most actively dis- 
loyal Northern man in Rome. In his bands is 
now the entire dignity of the United States of 
America. I believe he gives a room in the 
bank for the use of the legation, and the arm, 
of the United States serve as the sign-board 
of his bank. We have a consular clerk who is 
appointed and paid by the Government, and is, I 
believe, a most competent officer and actually 
performs all the duties of the consulate general ; 
but he is, by our ingenious system, not recog- 
nized as a public official, and for the Government 
of Italy does not exist. 

I have nothing to say of the personnel of our 
official representation. The position is not of 
their making, and they are not responsible ex- 
cept for the anomaly of the Minister and the 
Secretary being absent at the same time: but 
it is clear that if our national character is of so 
little importance that it may be left in the hands 
of a banker for months at atime, a wiser economy 
would abolish it altogether. To suppose that 
Congress will pay any attention to the dignity 
of the country abroad, is doubtless a dream : 
but then let public opinion insist on respecta- 
bility oreconomy. It is probably to the ham- 
mering of exasperated Philistines and outsiders 
like myself, that we owe the slight reform in the 
consular and diplomatic service—a reform 
which, as to the personality, is considerable, 
and most grateful to one who remembers it in 
past years, but which, so long as the system is 
Let it 
be made a law that no man in trade, no banker 
or shopkeeper, or man interested in any busi- 
ness in the place where the consulate or lega- 
tion is located, shall have any official connection 
with it. We are not so poor that we cannot 
pay our representatives. We do not at present 
pay them enough—in mapy cases not living 
wages to an honest consul ; but we can at least 
keep our name abroad from being “ put up the 
spout,” either by paying or abolishing the places 
we can’t pay. W.J.5. 

NOVEMBER, 1883, 


not legally reformed, secures nothing. 


DEFECTS OF THE HOMESTEAD LAW. 
To THE EDITOR CF THE NATION: 


Sir: In a report to the United States Land 
Office, on the working of the homestead Jaw, by 
Mr. E. T. Bickford, it is stated that a large pro- 
port on of homesteads in Dakota are claimed by 
persons who are not actual settlers. One need 
not go as far West as Dakota to find a similar 
state of affairs, It may safely be said that 25 
per cent. of the homesteads in the State of Wis- 
consin are claimed by lawyers, merchants, 
tradesmen, avd other people, woo do not at 
all intend to make their homesteads their 
homes. They erect a rude log-cabin on their 
claim, in which they spend a few pleasant sum- 
mer days every year, and, five years later, offer 
to make final proof. Any one of their neigh- 
bors is ready to bear witness that they bave 
complied with all the requirements of the Jaw. 
I recall the instance of a widow lady from 
New York, who used to spend tbe summer 
with ber friends in this village. She claims to 
be the legal owner of a fine bomestead in this 
county, yet I doubt whether she has ever so 
much as seen the place. Our homestead law 





Dec. 6, 1 883] 








certainly needs an alteration.—Verv respect- 
fully, ERNST BRUNCKEN. 
MEDFORD, WIS., Nov. 22, 1883, 
LITERARY RESEMBLANCES. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Str: Thetribulations of authors will apparent- 
ly never cease, Here is an English correspond- 
ent of the Literary World writing from Germany 
of the appropriation, by the veracious Charles 
Reade, of an incident in one of Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, and of its interweaving by that fertile 
author into one of the innumerable stories which 
he is flinging off right and left—this time into 
the columns of one of the Harper publications. 
The object of this letter 1s not nearly so wicked, 
but simply to recall to some of your German 
reading readers the remarkable resemblance 
between a picturesque incidentin Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford's ‘ Roman Singer ’—the story of Nina’s 
Hedwig Lira—and 
Grimm’s in which the hedge 
grows up around the enchanted castle, and sud 


love confession to von 


** Dornréschen,” 


denly, onthe approach of the lover-priuce, breaks 
into blossom. Ido not assert that this is a case 
of plagiarism, but the incidents are sufficiently 
alike in the two stories to haunt one with a feel 
ing that one may have suggested the other. 
o: &. &. 
LEXINGTON, VA., Nov. 25. 


EVIL AT 


NATION: 


THE SOCIETY YALE. 


To TRE EDITOR OF THE 


SENIOR 


Sir: There is certainly no good reason why 
sbould exist in any 
Without doubt the element of secrecy works a 
great both at Yale and 
that Yale in particular is handicapped by its 
The writer, an un 
dergraduate and a non-society man, is greatly 


secret societies college. 


harm elsewhere; but 


society system is not true, 
surprised to learn, through the correspondence 
columns of the Nation, that he and the majority 
of bis classmates are under atvranny of two 
senior societies baving a membership of thirty, 
about equally divided between the best and the 
weakest men in the class. So much of 
your correspondent’s letter is absurd. And in 
regard to another part of it, I speak for a large 


very 


number of my classmates when I say that as 
long as we have minded our own business we 
have not been m the least annoyed by mystic 
scarf-pins or the increasing size of ** Bones” hall 
Furtbermore, after nearly four years of college 
life, our loyalty to Yale is by no means destroyed 
because we do not happen to be members of this 
As to thestatement that 
it is useless to appeal to the Faculty for redress 


or that club or society. 


of grievances because half the members of that 
body were society men in college, it strikes us 
as rather severe on the rest of the Faculty. 

But without taking too much space, we 
to offer a few disconnected facts, which do not 


Wish 


goto show that the secret societiesare on the 
whole a benefit to the College, but which may 
temper the impression conveyed by the letters 
Yale 


men generally agree that thestrong class feeling 


you have published. In the first place, 


here is, as a professor recently said, ‘a grand 
It promotes the democratic spirit 


and hence 


good thing.” 
for which the College is remarkable: 
the class system of societies 1s at least 1 
sirable than one which might tend to break up 
this Again, the 
hold cut elections as incentives to good 
work and for the valedic 


class feeling senior 
success in athletics: 


torian, the salutatorian, junior prize-n 





cessful college journalists and writers, and the 
nen who distinguish themselves by faithful work 
in foot-ball, base-ball, and 10wing are geverally 
sure to ‘‘ go” to eitber ‘‘ Bones “or “ Keys.” This 


The 


is the only real excuse for their existence 
the death of ** Lin 
societies, they died a natural death bere, as in 
other New Fngland 


Nation. 


As t 
nia “and the other dehatins 
colleges Indeed, debating 
societies seem to have followed the Star of Ea 
pire, and to day they flourish in Western univer 
sities, 

As I said in the beginning, the 
why secret societies should not cease to exis 
that I insist ot 


all colleges. But the point 


that the reform must come not from within, a- 
** Graduate ” 


evil which your correspondents mertion. s 


suggests, but from without The 


definitely is simply the toadving of a considera 


ble pumber in every class toa few members 


the class above; and the harm done by 


societ es is that thev encourage this toadvisn 
*suping.”’ as itis here called Phe . t 
will cease to exist just so soon as a healtl 
college sentiment comes to recogni the fact 


that the traditional secrecy of fifteen or thirty 


college seniors is a very silly thing at the most 
SEN 
YALE COLLEGE, Nov. 27, 188 


To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION 

Sir: Asa graduate of Yale IT re e out 
opening in the columns of the Naf oftl 
cussion of what is aptly stvled the "S 
Society Evil at Yale.” No one can pass 
years as a student in that institution w 


f 


becoming deeply sensible of the 
influence wielded by tbe tao senior s 
If his judgment is not warped by 
desire to become a member of one of them, I 
venture to say it will be equally impossit 

bim not to recognize the fact that the intluer 
of these societies is highly l 


best interests of the College There is not a 


tail mentioned in the recent commur 
an undergraduate that is not bor \ 
experience of every non-s ty man w goes 
through Yale. 
To attempt to explain just why the 
world should be so dominated by 
of men who compose tl bers 
and ** Keys,” would be a difticult task l 
is no valid reason why thirty 
largely control the minds of six ! 
absurdity of the thing, howeve: . 
the less a fact, and one w . 
‘*Graduate,” vitally s ‘“N 
Yale College The tvranpizing ter 
societies is no myth [tis as real as any 
ence that one feels at ge, Vet can w 
culty be described. The sha ng of t ( 
lege press is complete, and tt zh-s} 
undergraduate feels the gallin Weight 
* society influence ~ when he learns t 
umnps of the College press, osten- 
the free expression of College 
to him if be desires t i 
fellow-students tos s w \ 
powers of the societies ce sha t be dis 
cussed. If the ¢ ge 
sidvred a v 1 in miniatu it ( eZ 
press as relatively the s to this httle w 
as the public press is to t 
simple fact of interf 
ing of this organ of pu should utt 
ndewn the svst s . N 
can neeive of an : : 
ther respects that we s i N g Ph 
into its unlimited t t . it 
try : nor st tas ar state Yairs be t 
erated in a eg . 2 a r ssf iv 
at heart the interests of : the 
serve I lay stress 3] phase 
the **Senior Society | ause it is in thi 
wav that the s ties iarg ex t ft lead 
ening influence on the growth of an independen 


manhood at Yale. From the time of entering, 


t lergraduate } es se eapia 
! Se oA ‘ 
shed 
! i a . 
, i s e s 
‘ St) as ‘ x 
’ \ i Vv ‘ 
; 
is ‘ 
\ 
\ 
I \ \ s 
al ’ 
. \ ‘ 
tw \ 
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i \ ‘ 
Mist \ \ 
! i 
\ i Ma | 
’ 
\ 
af s ’ 
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“ 1 \ : 
\ 
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\ 
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\s 1 
vy st s \ 
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I . t Vv ¢ t ited 
t i i bat bas beet 
\ k iv's let 1 the 
< - Ss Esse liv a b, and 
. ikes | has en il 
ae | vs i} eyonudthe linit 
i \ 1 th es a ince f copstant 
a t tt e witt t the 
; i ~ fs bery breeds toad mm 
and f s to parals ze ice 
and rey ttl evelopment of true 
if ness It makes invidious distinetions, It 
. ‘ ra It creates an aristocracy in 
what should be a republic The Faculty and 
Corporation, almost to a man, are members of 
these societies, and are so biassed by tbeir fra 
ternal fe ng that, in the distribution of honors 
they are to ften led inte doing injustice to 
these not of the elect. The time is near when 


these societies must be reformed, or they #ill 
irreparabiy injure the College. H. 
St. Louis, Nov, 24, 1883 
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To THE EpItTor OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The communications attacking the ‘‘ Se- 
nior Society Evil” at Yale, which appeared in the 
last two numbers of the Nation, have been read 


with They 


much attention here. have started 
anew the old discussion as to the good or evil of 
is with a view of 
opening up the other side of the question that 
this letter is written. 

At the outset I shall make the declaration that 
the senior-society system is an admirable thing. 


the present societies, and it 


These societies are anincentive to men to work— 
an incentive the power of which cannot be ap- 
preciated by any one who bas never lived beneath 
Yale’s From the day the fresh- 
man sets foot upon the campus to the day of the 
sentor elections, he has something before him to 
work for 


classic elms, 


a distant goal, to attain which all bis 


best qualities and powers must be directed, It 
is a race for glory, fame, honor—moreover, it is 
aracein which all start on an equality. The 


poorest freshman is on a level with the wealth 
iest, provided he uses his powers judiciously. 
It is human for man to wish to appear well in 
the eyes of his fellows, to win their commenda- 
tion and respect; and such is the end which each 
man of spirit bas in view who strives for election 
It isarace in which 
All that is admirable in man 
is brought into play to reach the desired goal. 
Excellence in scholarship and in literature, suc 


into the senior societies. 
the best men win. 


cess as a skilful and well-trained athlete, a polite 
and ever gentlemanly deportment, the possession 
character are the 
qualifications for election, these are the paths 
open to the undergraduate to pursue; and if one 


of a strong, manly these 


will look over the members for past years, he 
will find that nearly all shone under one or more 
of these heads. Isay nearly all, for there will of 
necessity be some few men elected on petty con- 
siderations, but yet even these will be found to 
have been not without some merit. Ancestry 
and wealth bave from time to time been qualifi 
cations for election. But can the upper classes be 
held culpable for taking men whose fathers and 
grandfathers bave been honored members, or for 
taking men for their money when they also take 
deserving men too poor to pay dues, and whose 
expenses must be met by some means or other ¢ 
I reassert then that the present system is a good 
thing, for it induces men to work for worthy 
ends, it encourages them to work in directions 
profitable to themselves and to the College; it 
frowns upon excessive dissipation—in fine, it de- 
velops and brings to light the good that is ina 
man, and sends him forth into the world far the 
better for his college experience. 

The writer in the last Nation on this question 
offers some very sensible thoughts, but be errs 
sadly when be draws a picture of 150 out of a 
class of 180 rendered non-loyal to their Alma 
Mater after the bestowal of the coveted elections. 
In the first place, there have never yet been 150 
men “left” in any class. In the second place, 
there have never been (to make the largest esti 
mate) more than sixty men considered as at all 
eligible. There isin every class a large majority 
of the members who never stand even the slight- 
est chance. These include the “ digs,” the fast 
men, the indifferent men, the lazy men, the in- 
dependent men, the retiring men, and the class 
blockheads and fools, These men, I say, make 
up the majority of the members of each class. 
The remaining members are the candidates for 
elections, and in no class of my own experience 
could they muster over fifty men. Thirty of 
these, then, become the happy recipients of 
mystic emblems, leaving twenty ‘‘ soreheads ” 
rendered disloyal (as “ Graduate ” puts it) to their 
Alma Mater by their failure of election. These, 


and these only, are the men who return here to 
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find this once dear campus without a charm for 
them; these are the ones who are “glad to get 
away from their college haunts.” There is, Iad- 
mit, on the part of this few a lack of patriotism 
toward Yale which shows itself in many ways 
after graduation. But the great body of the 
class has no such feeling of disloyalty. Any one 
who has been at Yale knows that he cannot hope 
for a senior election without some praiseworthy 
distinction of one sort or another. Those who 
do not try cannot expect to be rewarded. Poor 
taste indeed is it in any one of this class to raise 
acry about the evils to the college of a system 
which bestows its honors on the deserving, and 
on them alone. 

A secondary purpose for which this letter is 
written is to say a few words regarding the new 
senior society. The long felt need of a third 
society at Yale has been met by the enterprise 
and courage of members of the last and present 
senior classes. To found a society in the face of 
the prestige sustained by the old societies by 
virtue of time and prominent graduates is no 
small undertaking. but the founders feel that 
with proper judgment and judicious foresight 
the enterprise promises well. At any rate, the 
For 
the past two weeks building has been under way, 
and a society hall will be finished during the 
winter. That there is room for the coming 
society is universally admitted. It will fill a 
position in college life necessary to the welfare 
of old Yale. It will serve as the remedy which 
‘*Graduate” calls upon the Corporation and 
Alumni tosupply. It will unite a certain num- 
ber out of each class under acommon tie, and 
prevent the decay of undergraduate entbusiasm. 
In general, by enlarging the field of contest and 
bestowing honors upon more men, it will create 
a healthier, 
part of every undergraduate. 


foundation of a third society is assured. 


less antagonistic feeling on the 
: @ 


YALE COLLEGE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I am glad to see, at last, in your col- 
umns a discussion of the evils of the secret so- 
ciety system at Yale, for I believe that system 
works great detriment to the true interests of 
the University. The absurdities of etiquette 
which those societies force upon college society 
at large are most puerile. For example, while 
rooming with an editor of one of the college 
I found in the an old Dis- 
senters’ Hymnal of a century or two ago. I 
was asked to write a brief article upon the book, 
giving extracts. 
such portions as most sharply contrasted the 
then with the When the article was 
done, the editor singled out one extract with 
the remark, ‘‘ That cannot be published.” ‘‘ Why 


papers, library 


I did so, choosing, of course, 


now, 


not?” said I. ‘*We should be in trouble at 
once,” replied he: “Skull and Bones would 


think it was meant as a direct insult to them.” 
The offending extract happened to contain the 
innocent phrase *‘dead men’s bones” in such 
connection that only a byperastbetic vanity 
could have discerned a covert allusion. Yet 
it bad to be suppressed. A lady, conversant 
with the circumstances, is my autbority for the 
following. An acquaintance of hers was vis- 
iting in New Haven, At the friend’s where she 
was stopping there called a member of *‘ Scroll 
and Key.” During the evening the young lady 
was asked to sing. Seating berself at the piano 
she innocently began ‘‘Gaily the troubadour,” 
when to her astonishment she saw the gentle- 
manly (!) senior turn on his heel and make for 
the door without even the formality of an ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse me.” 

While we may laugh at the conceit that seeks 
to throw a quasi-sacred halo about social clubs 
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of half-grown youths, by tabuing every word 
or phrase that the supersensitive self-conscious” 
ness of the adolescent devotee can by any pos- 
sibility twist into an allusion to the pin he so 
conspicuously displays upon his necktie, there is 
a serious side to it as well. It was notorious 
ten years ago, that while the ostensible basis of 
election to “Bones” was scholarship, members 
were but too apt to choose as their successors 
those who had been their ‘* heelers” in the con- 
tests of ‘‘ college politics,” making that which is 
from the first held up to the student as one of 
the highest college honors the reward not of 
merit, but of trickery. The letters you have 
published would seem to indicate that such an 
impression still obtains among the students. 
How far this four years’ practical training in 
the ‘‘ spoils system” has influenced the position 
of Yale alumni in national and State politics, 
would be an interesting field for inquiry: but 
no one who has carefully watched its effects 
can doubt that it lowers the tone of college 
morality and college honor, Itis for this reaq 
son that, though my personal memories of New 
Haven are pleasant, and though I have influ 
enced more than one to attend the post-graduate 
courses of the University, I have uniformly, 
when consulted, advised parents nof to send their 
sons to Yale for their college course. 
Very respectfully yours, 
L. B. TUCKERMAN, 

CLEVELAND, O., Nov. 26, 1883. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The letter of ‘‘ Harvard Graduate,” in 
No. 961 of the Nation, seems quite to overlook 
the essential difference between the society sys- 
tems of Harvardand Yale. At the latter college 
only thirty men out of each class—that is, about 
one-fifth—are admitted into tbe societies in 
which membership is so higbly prized. At Har- 
vard, about a bundred and forty men, or two- 
thirds of the class, find a place in one of the 
three mutually exclusive societies. There is 
doubtless toadying here, as in other parts 
of the civilized world: but there is no abject 
servility toward a few men in the senior class, 
for the simple reason that the so-ieties are too 
large for any control of the elections of new 
members by a knot or clique. 

As for “ secret societies,” in the sense in which 
that term is usually applied in American colleges, 
they have never taken root here. There are at 
present three “Greek-letter societies,” of which 
one has never had aclose connection with the 
fraternity, one is literary, and one is moribund. 


H, 


CAMBRIDGE, Dec. 3, 1883, 


THE DISCIPLINE OF SCIENCE STUDY. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Allow me a word in reference to Mr. 
Frederick G. Bromberg’s article in the issue of 
Nov. 15, upon the ‘Study of Greek.” With the 
writer’s main proposition that the true end of 
all culture is to ‘‘ teach the future man to think,” 
Iam entirely in accord (indeed, I hold all teach- 
ing that falls below this to be not alone fruitless, 
but vicious); but in the demonstration of this 
proposition there are two points which seem to 
me open to criticism, 

I presume I believe as fully as Mr. Bromberg 
in the study of language for discipline or utility; 
but that science cannot and does not, under 
proper conditions, subserve ‘‘ the true end of all 
culture,” I believe to be a mistake. ‘‘No one 
can do original thinking in any department of 
science who is incapable of making original in- 
vestigations therein. Original investigations 
cannot be made by children.” Of course no 
child can, at a single bound, rival the masters 
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in science, but every child is placed, with refer- 
ence to any science, where the most brilliant 
investigator started—at the beginning. To 
make my meaning clear: A flower is given to 
the child, He knows nothing about it; he dis- 
sects it, noting everything that comes under his 
observation; with each repetition of the process 
new discoveries are made; and finally the child 
knows one plant, not from baving read a de- 
scription of it in some text-book, but from 
actual contact with it, through his senses. Or, 
in a similar way, he may make a study of the 
corresponding parts of different plants, as stem, 
leaf, petal, stamen, etc. 

A child thus taught is an original] investigator. 
He may not add at all to the world’s knowledge 
of plant life, but, for himself and for the devel 
opment of his own mind, he is as much an orl 
ginal investigator as the most profound student 
of modern botany. To be sure, he will make 
mistakes, and often fail utterly to grasp the 
meaning of his subject; but we have seen Virgil 
and Homer most horribly mutilated at the hands 
of classical aspirants. If, now, he be required 
to express his ideas of what he has learned “in 
appropriate language of bis own,” is he not 
taught ‘both to think and to 
thoughts in words”? What is true of botany is 
still more true of other departments of science; 
especially may the elements of physics and 
chemistry be so presented that the pupil is con 
stantly an original investigator. 

That science bas not in the past beld the place 
it deserves as a disciplinary study, and does not 
now hold that place, is because of the manner in 
which it has been presented. Lay aside all text- 
book cramming, and let the young pupil learn 
the great facts of science from a natural and ob- 
jective point of view, and we shall hear of great 
If the young 


express his 


minds whose diet has been science. 
mind needs concrete objects for its contempla 
tion, where will it the more readily find them— 
in nature ever calling for investigation, or in the 
6, y, 76 Of a Greek grammar?‘ And whether it 
will be more helpful for the practical man, in 
his every-day life, to be familiar with the great 
laws of the world around and above, or with 
the proper accentuation of Patroclus, seems ap 
parent. 

For those sciences which are more strictly 
mathematical, Mr. Bromberg would substitute 
language because they are too abstract and de- 
mand only ‘‘a very limited vocabulary and the 
use of very bald sentences.” On these very 
grounds I would defend the study of mathe- 
matics. No one can lay any claim toa disci 
plined mind who has not acquired the power of 
abstract thought. Like the power of original 
investigation, this does not come at a single step; 
it isa long process and the result of years of 
toil; the childcan and should makea beginning. 
Though the vocabulary of mathematics is lim 
ited, it is exact; and for this reason mathemat- 
ics is invaluable for the young student. Nothing 
has more constantly to be checked than loose 
ness in thought and expression. For develop- 
ing clearness of thought, closeness of reasoning, 
and conciseness of expression, there is nothing 
like the cold logic of mathematics. 

In thus arguing for science as a disciplinary 
study, I do not mean to decry language, ancient 
or modern. The fully-developed men will have 
both. I only claim for science due recognition. 
We can ill afford to sacrifice either; surely we 
ought not to sacrifice the living facts of science 
for a smattering of a dead language. 

FaIR Puay, 


The 


Nation. 


Notes. 


D. APPLETON & Co, will publish shortly ‘ An 
I}lustrated Guide to Mexico, for Tourists, Net 
tlers, and Inyalids,’ by Alfred R. Conkling; * An 
ecdotes of the Civil War, by Maj. Gen. E. D 
Townsend; ‘English Lyris,’ in the Parchment 
* The City 
by Henry Abbey; 
George Hermann von Meyer; and 
Will,’ by Henry Maudsley, M.D. 

Prot. Herbert Tuttle's * History of 
the Accession of Frederick the Great’ 
acteristics,” by A. P. Russell; ‘ Excursions of an 
Evolutionist,” by John Fiske: ‘A Roundabout 
Journey, by Charles Warner; and 

Tennyson's ** In A Stndy, by 
John F. Genung, are among the immediate put 
lications of Hougbton, Mifthn & Co 

rhe same tirm have just issued a lithographi 


Series; if Success, and Other Poems, 
‘The Organs of Speech,’ b) 


Body and 


Prussia t 


Dudley 


Memoriam,” 


life-size portrait, uniform with their (fla 
series, of Nathaniel Hawthorne, drawn by Mz: 
J. E. Baker, after an English photograph. The 
is remarkably animated, 
anything morbid or sombre, and so in 


expression free from 
marked 
contrast to the better known likenesses 
date. 


f inter 
Mr. Hawthorne's family are more than 
pleased with this reproduction, and we have 
little doubt that the publi 
partiality for it. 

Tbomas Whittaker will shortly publish ‘D 


will show a similar 


trine and Duty, or Notes on the Chur 
twenty five sermons by the Kev. Geo. F. Cust 
man, D.D. 

‘Times of Charles XII...’ the third volume of 
Topelius’s ** Surgeon’s Stories,” is about being 
published by Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicag 

The November Bibliographer (J. W. Boutotr 
announces that the tirst part of the Phil 
gical Society’s English Dictionary will s 
make its appearance, containing A—Ant, at 
covering 5092 pages 

The American Institute of Instruction offers 


a prize of $00 for the best essay, without regard 
to length, on ** The New Education: its Origi 

History, Principles, Methods, and Results 

Essays sent to the Secretary, Mr 
Thomas B. Stockwell, Providence, R. 1 


before April 1, ISS4. The vagueness and vast 


must be 


ness of the subject, and the smallness of the 

premium (which is also the purchase money of 

the favored MS.), do not promise great results 
James R. Osgood & Co. bave issued in an at 


tractive shape the letters of Al 
] 


lose, 


with an intr 





Riecbardson, She 


forcibly, but with so little Knowledge of any 
thing but the bare facts as to be superticial and 
misleading. The letters are given inan Englis 
version of the last century A new translat 
is needful 1f the reader of todav is to under 
stand their pathos and power, It is not that 
St. Benedict would not be recognized as St 
Bennet, nor that prepos?t s, Used literally, is 
pow absurd; but that what was thought need 
ful polish a hundred vears ago seems lv t 
weaken thought and feeling toa generation that 
prefers the vigorous directness of the Lat 

It is hard to understand why the late Prof 
Amos Dean's little compendium, 


‘The British 
Constitution’ (Townsend MacCoun), should be 


given to the put apparently without revi 
slon, nearly twenty vears after its author's 
death. The observations of a lawyer of high 


standing upon the legal features of the 


English 
ir value, 
and there are many paragraphs here which we 
can read with pleasure and instruction; but the 
inadequacy of the historical part will be seen at 
once when it is noticed that neither Stubbs, 
Freeman, May, nor Bagehot, nor, we think, 


Constitution will not readily lose the 
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nh 


iterary event, and ee hardly know why 


it is that those he is now writing attract so little 


very much the same as what 


he used to write when W oftington 
were thought to 


the 


Peg and 


ybnstone’ be among 
but 


change d 


the prettiest tales in language ; 


they 


sate because we have 


ourselves, We ask for more analysis and sul: 


lety, and Reade seems bardly any longer acon 
temporary He has actually become in bis own 
Mr. Black tells some cu 

rious stories about the West Highlanders, whom 
he knows very well. To Americans all Scotch 
are alike,and rarely known at all except through 
the caricatures of Punch. But the Scotchman 


whom the Englishman ridicules is usually the 


lifetime a survival. 





A 2 


Lowlander, and the Highlander is a very diffe- 
more amiable, childlike, and pri 
The illustrated 
articles this month are exceptionally good. 


rent creature 


mitive—a clansman and a Celt. 


The Century has the effect of greater luxury 
in the editing than any of the rival magazines. 
Without a technical 
opinion as to its illustrations, or other details, it 
that the 
its subscribers must 


undertaking to express 


is certainly safe to say way faring 


magazine reader feels as if 
be marching along in the foremost files of time, 
The 
object of an illustrated magazine is chiefly en- 
the 
month is a 


so far as Magazine literature is concerned, 


tertainmeot, and entertaining Century 


always is, Its frontispiece this 
striking picture of the late Peter Cooper, rein 
forced by some ‘ recollections,” by Susan N, 
Carter, who dwells with perhaps needless iter 
a quality which, in a 


philantbropist, may to a certain extent be taken 


ation on bis benevolence 


for granted. Literature is represented chiefly 
by the concluding instalment of Mr. James’s 
clever “‘Impressions of a Cousin,” a sketch of 
life in New York 
It contains an excellent picture of a fa 
New York the 
accompanied by anotber of amucb more 


which shows bis usual inge- 
nuity. 
miliar character defaulting 
trustee 
uncommon type, namely, the good brother who 
saves the defaulting trustee from ruin and ex 
posure by the sacrifice of bis own property. Mr. 
has added bimself to the length 


ening list of American novelists (bis ‘* Frivolous 


Rebert Grant 


Girl” could hardly be called a novel), contributing 
‘**An Average Man.” It 
the while of some one with a 
statistics to make out a list of 
American novelists, It is hard to recallany large 


the opening chapters of 
would be worth 


fondness for 


number of the younger geveration of literary 


men—or women— who sre not writing a serial, 


The capacity to write a novei of some sort 
seems to be very widely distributed, but, of 
course, this makes it all the more difficult to at- 
tain eminent 


suecess in it. The preduction of 


plays is a matter of tar greater difticulty. 


In the December Atlantic, Mr. R. G. White 
discusses ‘Some Alleged Americanisms” in an 
entertaining manner. The subject is an old one 
with him, and the view which he holds with re- 
gard to it has become, partly through his efforts, 
generally accepted one. Nevertheless, 
out an aspect of the 
then overlooks, and 


which accounts for the curious fact that Eng 


a very 
we think we point 
matter which he now 


may 
and 


lish people of education continually talk and 
write about ‘‘ Americanisms” which Americans 
declare to be nothing more nor less than English. 
“To stan. p a word ora phrase as an Americanism, 
it is necessary to show that (1) it is of so-called 
‘American’ origin—that is, that it tirst came 
into use in the United States of North America; 
or tbat (2) it adopted in those 
States language other than 
English, or has been kept in uve there while it 
has wholly passed out of use in England” 
which, as Mr. White says, are very difficult of 
suflicient proof. But in a multitude of cases, 
unless we are greatly mistaken, English writers, 
they talk about Americanisms, mean 
something different from all of this. For in 
stance, he refers to an English eritical review 
of bigh discussing Walt 
Whitman's prose, speaks of *‘ scooted ” and “ out 
of kilter” as ‘*American slang.” Now 
**scoot” and “kilfer” he shows to be English 
provincialisms; 
cannot 


has been 


from some 


points 


when 


standing, which, in 


words, or 
they 


consequently, he 


says, properly be regarded as 


American slang. Notwithstanding which, we 
venture to assert that if Mr. White were wapn- 
dering in far Cathay, or on the banks of the 
White Nile, and should there fail in with a total 


tranger, who should suggest that as things in 
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that part of the world were rather out of kilter’ 
they bad both better just scoot, he would, without 
hesitation, pronounce his new acquaintance an 
American. What would make him so sure? 
Because he would expect from a casual English 
acquaintance pbrases entirely different. With- 
out going into the matter too miuutely or curi- 
ously, Mr. White seems to overlook, at times, 
the fact that a mere difference in use may give 
a word or phrase, for the time being, a sufficient- 
ly distinct American character to justify its being 
called an Americanism, or at any rate to prevent 
the calling it an Americanism being such utter 
W hen we talk about the 
we certaluly get 
upoo very debatable ground, Another striking 
article is an account by Mr, Emersun of Mary 
Moody 
eccentricities, 


folly as it seems to him. 


current use of language, 


Emerson, bis aunt, and her religious 


‘* Doctor and Count Mattei ” is‘the title of an 
article in Lippincott’s by Marie L, Thompson, 
on the great Bolognese “ electro-homceopath,” 
Count Cesare Mattei, and iucidentally on the 
trade of the old-fashioned cbarlatan, as it is still 
plied in Italy. The Count, it should be under- 
stood, is the originator of a system of medicine 
which is something quite different from medi- 
cme as ordinarily practised by any known scnool. 
The principle of electro-homcopathy (which 
should not be confounded with that of homao- 
pathy) was, it seems, discovered twenty years ago 
by him, but, as so often happens, most of the 
people who have occupied themselves with it, 
instead of being wuiling to see that it is ‘the 
greatest boon which God bas yet sent upon 
earth,” and consequently ought to have been 
‘‘widely diffused by all who bad the sentiment 
of duty and honor,” bave simply looked into it 
‘for the purpose of falsifying it.’ This makes 
it the less surprising that, as the Count’s * Guide 
Pratique’ says, all the books hitherto written 
on electro-hom@opathy have been written in 
ignorance. The simple fact is that the Count’s 
medicines, manufactured by himself, and which 
he declares have hitherto ‘* defied analysis,” re- 
store a patient to health by “renewing the nor- 
This cer- 
tuinly seems to be what medicine ought to do, 
but then it must not be forgetten that in treat- 
ing a withelectro - homceopathic 
remedies it is necessary to know whether he is 


mal action of the diseased organs.” 


sick person 
of a sanguine,or lymphatic,or ‘‘ mixed” tempera 
ment, The reason that the medicines have defied 
analysis is that the Count has never revealed the 
secret of their composition ; and it is bardly 
necessary tosay that the story that “certain 
medicinal herbs, or the essences of such herbs, 
the the Mattei globules and 
liquids, essences which act upon the system like 


form base of 
morphine, strychnine, etc.,” isa malicious slan- 
der got up by rival physiciaus and druggists. 
Altogether, electro-homceopathy promises well 
for those who know how to make use of the new 


science, 


—The November circular of the Johns Hop- 


kins University has justappeared. The number 
of students is 253, an increase of twenty-nine 
over last year. It is worthy of note that forthe 
last years the increase has been almost 
eutirely among the graduate students. They 
number at present 148, more than half the en- 
tire body of students—a fact which has, asa 
matter of course, a strong effect upon the tone 
of University life. Among the States represent- 
ed, Massachusetts shows its usual avidity for 
learning; not content with its own colleges, it 
sends, after Maryland, the third largest num- 
ber of students to Baltimore. 


five 


No other college, 
probably, gives a student so large a portion of an 
instructor: the catalogue shows that there are 
only five and a half men to each member of the 


academic staff. The principal accession to the 
corps of instructors this year is Dr. Paul Haupt, 
formerly professor of Assyriology in the Univer- 
sity of GOttingen. He has organized classes in 
Hebrew, Arabic, Assyrian, Ethiopic, and Su- 
mero-Accadian. Among the losses, actual and 
possible, are Dr. Sedgwick, associate in biology, 
who has gone to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Dr. Hastings, who has just re- 
ceived the appointment to the chair of physics 
in the Sheffield Scientific School. The circular 
gives official information of the resignation of 
Professor Sylvester, who has beld the cbair of 
mathematics from the opening of the University, 
and who has been a chief element of its fame. 
His lectures during the present half year are on 
Multiple Algebra, a subject which is almost en- 
tirely his own creation, and in regard to which 
he says: ‘Tome it seems that this vast new 
science of multiple quantity soars as high above 
ordinary or quaternion algebra as the * Mécani- 
que Céleste’ above the ‘ Dynamics of a Particle’ 
or a pair of particles.” The students of the Uni- 
versity and a small portion of the general public 
have had this year the rare privilege of listening 
to a short course of informal but most eloquent 
and impressive lectures on history and polities by 
Professor von Holst; and more recently have 
enjoyed the no less enviable opportunity of 
hearing Professor Bryce on Roman Legal His- 
tory. 


—Mr. D D. Lloyd, the Washington correspon- 
dent of the Tri/une, has written or, it would be 
more correct to say, compiled a play, which 
was first produced last week in that city. With 
the exception of the leading character, the parts 
are the stereotyped figures with which many 
generations have been more or less amused; the 
scenes consist of the most threadbare of situa- 
tionsand the clumsiest of stage contrivances; 
the dialogue is hardly mure connected, or origi- 
nal, or artistic than the anecdote column of a 
country weekly—tnat of one scene, in fact, be- 
ing bodily lifted from one of Mark Twain’s 
‘Sketches,’ while another is boldly borrowed from 
‘*In Paradise.” To complete the defects of the 
play, as presented, the acting, with the exception 
of the leading part, was uoiformly bad—not 
merely crude and awkward, but often coarse. In 
spite of all this the play seems to be a success: 
the theatre is filled, the President bonors it by at- 
tending it, members of the Cabinet and “ retired 
statesmen ” like Mr. Blaine sit through it witb, 
apparently, great enjoyment. It is true, doubt- 
less, that had not the part of ‘‘ Genera!” Limber, 
the politician, beep acted by J. T. Raymond, no 
one would have gone tosee it, but evena first-rate 
actor cannot make a success of a plav unless it has 
something which appeals to popular sympathy. 
To this sympathy was primarily due the success 
of the same actor’s Colonel Sellers; but ‘‘ The 
Gilded Age” was not ouly a far better play, 
from both a literary anda theatrical point of 
but there was much originality and 
attractiveness in the Colonel’s character as 
a person, aside from his the 
type of optimistic speculator, which we are 
all said to be in embryo, and in which 
we vaturally take a hearty interest. But 
not even Mr. Raymond can give a personal 
interest to the hero of ‘‘For Congress,” who 
is a mere bundle of attributes—the ‘stock 
Congressman of the writers of fiction,’ minus 
the interest which belongs to tbe latter as one of 
several characters who collectively work out the 
story. Heisa mere country politician of the 
lowest rank, the puller of the most obvious and 
familiar wires, the mouthpiece of the most hack- 
neyed uoble sentiments, familiarity witb which, 
as political devices, has destroyed in him even 
the consciousness of their incongruity. H's cy- 
nicism, indeed, is so open as to be without humor 


view, 


representing 
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while the best touch of nature in C 


iel Nellers 
was his childlike confidence not only in himself, 
but in his schemes, 


—It is, therefore, sympathy of a different kind 
which actor and audience im “ For 
Congress.” [t is not to what they are, but merely 
to what they have seen or heard, that the actor's 
We dwell 
upon the moral, implied in this statement, that 
politics must indeed be in a bad way when good- 


connects 


successful appeal is made might 


natured contempt for tbe political class is so 
universal as to make such representations ac 
ceptable, We preter to remark their 
picturesqueness, without which mere truthful 
ness would fall far short of success. The politi- 
the East, at least far 
familiar than the speculator, and, judged by the 


upon 


cian (in is more 
standard of the plays and novels commonly pre 
sented to us, be isas original as the red Indian 
Mr. Henry James bas told us that the 


difficulties, usually m:uperable, of the American 


ever Was, 


novelist are owing to the absence of social dis- 
without impossible light 

Mere wealth does not appeal to the 
imagination, therefore to the 
But the politicians form ‘class’ 


whose literary merits areonly beginning to be 


tinctions, which are 
and shade, 
useless 


and 


Is 
novelist. a 
appreciated, Though their eminence is usualiy 
self-created, it is undisputed, and the feeling of 
the public with regard totbem is, not like, cer 
tainly, but perbaps analogous to, that felt by the 
European middle class tor those of whose nomi- 
nal superiority they are at once conscious and re 
sentful. 

The Deutsche Rundschau for the 
month begins the publication of ‘‘ Ivan Turge- 
neff’s of Life 
Those to whom French is easier reading will de 


present 


Recollections and Literature.” 
rive much giatification from two articles in the 
November Livre—‘‘ Ivan Tourguénetf raconts 
Michael Ashkinasi, and 
further discourse about the same genius, appa- 
from the 
pen, under the rubric of Foreign Correspondence. 


par lui-méme,” by a 


rently (to judge by the initials) 


same 


in the latter so-called “ biographical study ” 
are treated to an almost entire translation of the 


Wwe 


appreciative and discerning estimate passed by 


Bielinski on the rising novelist in IS#. One 
sentence from this critique is as follows: “The 
principal trait of his talent is his inability to 


he 
Turgeneff himself contirms this in a 
by Mr. Ashkinasi from hi 
‘I must that I 
never tried to create a character unless based, 
not on an idea, but upon a living person ’—for 


create a character that has not met with in 


life.” 
sentence qui ted 


real 
have 


* Recollections ’ confess 


example, Basarof in * Fathers and Sons.’ Bie- 
linski did not overlook, either, “the art with 
which Turgeneff paints the scenery of our 
country. He has an artist’s love of nature, de- 


picting it not exclusively in its poetic aspects, 
but just as be sees it. His paintings are alwevs 
truthful, and you will always recognize our dear 
Russian nature.” Astkinasi, reminding that 
Turgeneff was aman 
volution, hazards the conjecture that some post 
humous work may be 
will appear that be cou/d paint the “veritable 
of though he 
avoided doing so during his His de- 
scriptions of the personal appearance of Push 


a 
of gradation, not 
red, in which it 


discove 


Russian revolutiunist * to day, 
lifetime. 
Aln 
and Gogol, his experience with the censorship 


one K. changing the phrase * This young girl was 


a flower” into “This young lady resembled a 
splendid rose “—his love affair with a young 
English woman, broken off by a nameless “ acci- 
dent trés-vulgaire et trés-grotesque™ ina boat 


Italian lake, his indignation at 
against 
foreign traducers of bis native Jand—such are 
some of the topics touched upon more or less 


excursion on an 


Russian Jew-baiting, his resentment 





‘The 


fully by his admirer. Add to all this a most in 
teresting etcbed portrait of the sad-eved author 
of ‘ Virgin Soil 

Some forty years ag Johanna Schope 
hauer, mother of the philoso pher, published tt 
charming reminiscences of her youth wil 
gracefully abridged by Mrs. Austin, formed t 
most interesting cl! ipter of her volun ! (ie! 
man Society.’ The time and scene of t rr 
Iniscences are the last quarter of the IM 
tury in Danzig—then as picturesque s tilv as 
It Was (and is) architecturally One of the i 
cidents related by Mrs. S hopenhauer is how, as 
a little girl, she was one lay playing in the 
house of an old lady, Mrs. Chodowiecki 1 
name, when a great disturbance arose, caused 
by the sudden arrival of the old lady's \ 
son. The boy bad left Danzig thir ven 
fore, with nothing in his pocket but his talents 
and not much hope of turning these to advan 
tage. But fortune favored him, and he beca 
& prosperous portrait-painter and book-illustra 
tor, In 177 he made the ibove el dl 
Visit to his mother, during wh he kept 
with pen and pencil, a daily record ot that 
happened within his vision \t his deat his 
sketch- book passed into the possess f 
Berlin Academy, from whose a ives Wits 
recently disinterred by the dir tol tf tl 
stitution. Chodowiecki sketched  evervtl 
beginning with the farewell t s fa Vi aud 
Ms sketch-book, as published, is said t bes 
Ublque In its faithful portraiture of manpers 
and customs. Pictures of ostensibly tl Sta tdie 
character were previously kuown, but they 
occur chiefly as illustratious ft the abs y 
artiticial and conventional tictions of the ti 
the illustrations of which, bad thev d ted 
real life, would not only have burlesqued t 
text, but would have shocked the sens es 
the romantic readers the iv oas mu as 
Trollope’s realism shocks Mr. Jutian Haw ‘ 
Historically, the sketcbes are on \ 
than works of genius, suchas Hogar SS 
no arte re-pe e is V ved tt 
tention topvint a iloradorna 

The sixteenth v t i 
Britannica (Litt Brown C St 
devoted to scient il sut 
The articles *'M log bv I : ti 
die, ** Meteorolog t 2 i 
Stewart, and ** M I kay i . 
are, in reality Xtensive books Next 
must be mentioned Mensuration ™ (t s 
Phomsor ‘Meta xy 1) ani, “° M 
ter Dr Gill M > ) Car} ¢ 
‘Mining,” ** Mint,” ** M oe 
ogy Some of these U Sts s strat 
ed. The most is} is I tops to } 
osophy, tl gv, and | e bv I 
fessor ¢ rd Meta . a@ Very eXtens 
treatise), hiev LD AY . Dr 
Harnack ("' M ertson SI 

Hs eves M R 
 Monachisu and MW : Mow 
Moses Tt as a u S 
essay nM “ f his few rivais 
asa Bibl \ t t . 
of the K wd e Moaliak S s : 
sy's al . Mishna 1 Midrash are 
crammed f mM a tails and lex] 
cogreaphical remarks, and. t re tun 
I adable We ius s ** Mos sins some 
interesting spe | ts, t ppears to us in 
adequate even as a suppleme it to bis great art 
cle I-rne Nor is Moat lil « ih n 
sidering that there is separate notice of 
Mesha iand his st 
whatever under the iat 
of the peculiar econ 


Nation. 
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i re MOA 
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( M \ 
1 ‘ ™ 
: i 
k ' 
versi it w M 
v. His resolv t 
k at st v ex Ww , 
t view, s perhaps . It 
Allses | t te a t 
abors bis } . nh ft ariie 
tis j al t? ~ ft ~ f 
thar atic t 1 i tt f 
writ yg hist \ i x1 itet 
rtar f ti “ vs set forth in the 
\ e bef e us At tt t ther : 
} . that ft 1 rtance j 
5 
that bv means of these Ie i 4A Hoved ii 5 
who upon the tangled t ! f Knglish h 
va the eighbteent! iry 
r title { he book explains it } t it 
sketches tl el ! is terpitonial expar I f 
Engiand d ing the elhteenti it \ liavi x 
regard to this expansion, Professor ele is ol 
pinion that the ipterest of English bister 
hit deepen steadily to the close but ae 
tuallv, as it bas hitherto been written, there verse 
of this isthe case, ‘“‘Eoglsb history, as itis poy 
ularly related, not only bas no distinct end, 
but leaves off in sucha gradual manner, grow 


feebler and feebler, 
wards the that 
that England, instead of 


ing 


close, 
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duller and duller, to 





one might suppose 






steadily gaining in 





AA 





strength, had een for a century or two dying of 
rhe eighteenth century, beyond 


all others, has left only 


mere old age.” 


i faint and confused impression upon the na™ 
tional memory. In @ great part of 10 we see 
nothing but stagnation. The wars seem to lead 
to nothing, and we do not perceive the working 
of any new political ideas, That time seems to 
have created little, so that we can only think of 
It @s prosperous, but not as memorable, . . . 
But what we chietly miss is unity. In France, 
the corresponding period bas just as little great 
ness, Dut it has unity;it is intelligible; we can 
describe it ln One word as the age of the ap- 
proach of the Revolution. But waoat is the Eng 
lish 
of it 


eighteenth century, and what has come 


Che cause of this lack of interest and unity 
Professor Seeley 
radically false conception of the manner in which 
Historians treaung 
of the eighteenth century, for example, bave 


finds in what he considers a 


history ought to be written, 


devoted themselves almost exclusively to the 
and the men and 
the events which 
happened, precisely as the newspapers of the day 
looked at 
sequence has been that Parliamentary wrangles, 
the fall of one ministry, the taking of office by 
another, and other trifles of this kind have been 
thrust into the foreground of the picture which 
ought to be occupied by the story of *‘ The Ex 
rhis expansion, Professor 


task of reproducing the age, 


women who lived init, and 


and wrote about them. The con 


pansion of England,” 
Seeley complains, has barely been regarded as 
belonging to the history of England properly so 
called. 


usually 


affairs and Indian affairs 
little by 


They are relegated to supplementa 


* Colonial 


are pushed a on one side 
historians. 

ry chapters. It seems to be assumed that affairs 
which are remote from England cannot deserve 
a leading place ina history of England, as if 
the England of which histories are written were 
the island so called, and not the political union, 
named after the island, whichis quite capable 
” The 


consequence is that the one fact of transcendant 


of expanding so as to cover half the globe. 
importance—namely, the expansion of England 

which all through the eighteenth century was 
steadily growing to completion, being omitted 
from the main record of events as without any 
special significance, what remains to be told is 
merely details, chronologically arranged, but 
having no other principle of cobesion. 

This expansion took the shape of a struggle 
between England and France for the mastery in 
the New World and m India, ‘*‘ The New World, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
does nst lie outside Europe, but exists inside it 
as a principle of unlimited political change. 
Instead of being an Isolated region in whicb his- 
tory is not yet interested, it influ- 
ence of the utmost importance, to which the bis- 


Is a present 


torian must be continually alive; an influence 
which, for a long time, rivalled the Reformation, 
and from the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury surpassed the Reformation in its effect 
upon the polities of tne European states.” So, 
also, was it in India. The trade rivalries of 
French and Evglisb mercantile companies stead- 
ily in magnitude and importance until 
they became a contest in which the two nations 
became involved as principals, and *‘ probably 
the great Mahratta war of 1803 seemed to Lord 
Wellesley to bea part of the war with France; 
and probably Arthur Wellesley believed that at 
he struck at the same 
at Salamanca and Wa- 


vrew 


Assuve and Argaum 


enemy as afterwards 
terloo.’ 

The singular indifference to the expansion of 
England, on the part both of historians and the 
nation at large,Mr. Seeley attributes to a mis- 
understanding of the cause which led to the revolt 
and independence of the United States. This 
cause is supposed to be involved, so to speak, in 





| 


\ 


The Nation. | 


the very nature of a distant dependency, and 
certain, therefore, to operate at some time or 
other. Sooner or later, this or that English colo- 
ny will pass from the age of infancy to that of 
manhood, and as soon as it feels itself capable of 
standing alone, it will declare itself independent 
of the parent state. Colonies are not, therefore, 
an integral part of the British ssate or the 
sritish nation. They are only attached to it tor 
so long as such attachment is convenient and 
profitable to themselves. Against this concep- 
tion of the colonial relation Professor Seeley pro- 
tests with much emphasis, He brands those who 
> He considers that it is 
based upon a mistaken analogy, and that the ex- 
perience of the modern world demonstrates that a 
vast empire is under no inherent necessity to fall 
to pieces simply because it is immensely large. 
It was the old *‘ colonial system” which drove 
the American colonies into revolt, and, that sys- 
tem having now disappeared, there is no reason 
to that the 
possesses at present will be driven to act upon 
that precedent. On the other hand, the existence 
of the United States and tbe Russian Empire 
demonstrates that the problem which the ** pes- 


hold it as ‘* pessimists.’ 


suppose colonies which England 


simists ” say can be solved ouly in one way has 
practically been solved in the opposite way. 
Here we have two instances of indefinite territo- 
rial expansion without loss of unity and cohe- 
s100D, 


‘** lt is curious,” writes Professor Seeley, ‘‘ that 
the pessimists among ourselves should generally 
bave been admirers of the United States, and 
yet there we have the most striking example of 
confident and successful expansion. Those col- 
onists which, When they parted from us, did but 
fringe the Atlautic sea-board, and had but 
lately begun to push their settlements mto the 
valley of the Onio, how steadily, bow bound- 
lessly, aud with what steadtast self-reliance 
have they advanced since! They have covered 
with their States or Territories, tirst the mighty 
Mississippi Valley, pext the Rocky Mountains, 
and lastly the Pacific Coast. Tney have made no 
difficulty of absorbing all this territory; it bas not 
shaken their political system. And yet they 
have never said, as among us evep those who 
are not pessimists say of the colonies, that if 
they wish to secede, of course they can do so, 
On the contrary, they bave firmly denied this 
right, and to maintain the unity of their vast 
state have sacrificed blood and treasure in 
unexampled profusion, They firmly refused to 
ailow their Union to be broken up, or to listen 
to the argument that a state is nune the better 
for being very large.” 

The Russian Empire also is held up for the 
confusion aud refutation of the ‘*pessimist.” 

** As soon as itis proved by the examples of 
the United States and Russia that political union 
over vast areas has beguu to be possible, so soon 
Greater Britain starts up not only areality, buta 
robust reality. Lt will belong to the stronger class 
of political unions, If 1t will not bestronger than 
the United States, we may say with confidence 
that it will be far stronger than tbe great con- 
glomeration of Slavs, Germans, Turcomaus, avd 
Armenians, of Greek Christians, Catholics, Pro- 
testants, Mussulmans, and Buddhists, which we 
call Russia.” 

Profes-or Seeley, conscious that the pessimistic 
manner of regarding distant colonies is due 
largely to a bad habit, conjures his country- 
men to abandon this bad babit for a most excel- 
lent way. Emigration on any large scale to the 
colonies is frequently deprecated on the ground 
that England would thereby be ‘ deprived” of 
the best and hardiest part of its population, 
whereas their colonies ought to be regarded 
by all good and patriotic Eoglishmen as ‘‘ simple 
extensions of the English state and nation over 
new territory.” There is no fear, so long as they 
are not exploited for the selfish advantage of 
the parent state, that the colonies will, of their 
own motion, cut themselves adrift. 

“The emigrant who goes out merely to make 
his fortune may possibly in time forget his 
native land; but he is not likely todoso, Ab- 
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sence endears it to him, distance idealizes it; 
he desires to return to it when his money is 
made; he would gladly be buried in it. There 
is scarcely more than one thing that can break 
this spell, and that isreligion. Religion, indeed, 
may turn emigration into exodus. Those who 
leave Troy carrying their gods with them can 
resist, no doubt, the yearning that draws them 
back; they can build with confidence their La- 
vinium or their Aiba, or even their tome, in the 
new territory unhallowed before. For | always 
hold that rehgion is tbe great state-building 
principle. These colonists could create a bew 
state because they were already a church, 
since the church ‘so at least I bold) 1s the soul of 
the state. Where there isa church a state grows 
up in time; but if you find a state which 1s not 
also in some sense a church, you find a state 
which is not long for this world. ... But what 
is to be found similar to this im our presebt col- 
onies¢ They have not sprung out of any reli- 
gious exodus. Lbeir founders carried no gods 
with them. On the contrary, they go out into 
the wilderness of mere materialism, into terti- 
tories where as yet there is nothing consecrated, 
nothing ideal. Where can their gods be but at 
home? If they, in such circumstances, can find 
within them tue courage to stand out as state- 
builders, if they can have the heart to sever 
themselves from English history, from all tradi- 
tions and memories of the island where their 
fathers lived for a thousand years, it will mdeed 
be necessary tothink that Evglaud is a name 
waich possesses sadly little attractive power.” 

This is written in truly choice and felicitous 
English; it is a pleasure to read, and it lingers 
in the memory like a strain of dehghtful music. 
But it betrays a curious confusion of thought. 
It identifies the capacity to found an independ- 
eut state with the desire to attempt it. The 
American colonies did not revolt because they 
had gone out from the parent state carrying 
their gods with them, but because the English Par- 
liament insisted upon taxing them without their 
consent. And, similarly, if the British colonies 
of to-day find tbat their connection with Eng- 
land is either financially burdensome or 
litically dangerous, they will certainly not be 
hindered fiom asserting their 
by the reflection that a_ state 
ebureh is not long for this world, 
fact that they baye out into “the 
wilderness of mere materialism” for the 
purpose of becoming rich, will aid to make 
aught which interferes with that purpose 
altogether intolerable. Apart, bowever, from 
this consideration, it strikes us as strange that 
Professor Seeley should cite either Russia or 
ourselves as examples of states which have solved 
the problem of holding together such an empire 
as that of Great Britain. Tbe Russian 
Empire, indeed, at the stage of its 
existence, cannot be said to have solved 
any problem of government except, per- 
haps, the problem of not to do a 
thing, and the United States have not been 
called upon to hold a heterogeneous empire to- 
gether in the face of that great divider of men, 
the sea—and how potent anelement of division 
the sea is, is obvious if we compare the relations 
between England and Ireland with thuse be- 
tween England and Scotland. 

Professor Seeley attempts to meet this diffi- 
culty by saying that modern mechanical inven- 
tions have, so to speak, thrown a bridge across the 
broadest seas, making that close at hand which 
half a was distant by half the 
length of the year. But the sea is not a divider 
in proportion tothe number of leagues which 
separate one country from another, but inas- 
much as it, and it alone, creates in the countries 
thus divided interests and needs which are 
independent of each other. The United States, 
notwithstanding their vast extent, are 
related to each other geographically that no one 
of them could be assailed by an enemy without the 
material interests of all being immediately affect- 
ed. The circumstances of the British Empire are 
altogether different, The United Kingdom of 


po- 


independeuce 
without a 
The very 


gone 


present 


bow 


century ago 


so 
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Great Britain and Ireland belongs to a political 
system towards which the English settlers in 
Australia, New Zealand, or the Cape stand in no 
relation. The Indian Empire, again, is exclu 
British interest. Almost the entire 
foreign policy of Great Britain is regulated by 


sively a 


the real or supposed necessities of its Indian Em- 
pire. If it should engage in a with any 
European Power, it is India that would be tne 
The British colonies 
would have no voice in either the declaration or 


war 
efficient cause of the war. 
the averting of such a war; their own materi 
al interests would be in no way concerned in it: 
but as of the Briti-h Empire they 
would, to no inconsiderable extent, be compel 
led to participate ‘n its dangers and burdens, 
The mechanical inventions which have bridged 
the ocean would 


portions 


such habilities of a far 
character than they bore a 


century ago. Their commerce would be liable to 


make 
more menacing 
be swept away by the enemy's cruisers, and 
their seaports bombarded and pillaged by the 
enemy's ships of war, It 
ble the 
that if the choice lie 


is surely a reasona- 


conclusion of pessimist to anticipate 
between the endurance of 
such inconveniences and the setting up in life 
for themselves, the British colonies will ecboose 
the latter alternative. 

Professor Seeley shrinks from this prospect 
because he fears that when 


shorn of ber 


colonies and India, Great Britain will sink to the 


she is 


level of such states as Holland and Spain, whose 
history is, as it were, wound up, and which have 
only the memory of a great past to live upon. 
But to think thus, it is to fall into 
that very mood of pessimism against which he 


seems to us, 


is elsewhere so careful to readers, 


Spain's history is pot wound up because she 


warn bis 


has lost ber American colonies, but because 
the genius and the energy of her people 
have been withered under the combin 


ed influence of persistent 


and religious superstition. 


misgovernment 
Great Britain nur 
tures ber colonies it to strength, so far as that 
can be done, by feeding them with emigrants, 
but she derives no strength in return: and un- 
less her colonies take to maintaining standing 
armies and iron-clad navies for the purpose of 
coming to the assistance of the mother country 
in the hour of her need, it is difficult to 
what service they could ever be to Great Britain, 


see of 


Englishmen hold their own among the nations 
of the world by reason of their own inberent 


strength and morai and intellectual 


capa 
cities, and all these would remain unimpair- 
ed if ber colonies were simultaneously to 


repudiate their allegiance to Queen Victoria. 
To us it certainly appears that Great Britain 
and her colonies will both benetit greatly when 
the slender tie which still binds them together is 
severed. Solong as that tie remains, the most 
populous and flourishing colony will not be able 
to develop those higher moral qualities which 
come from the dignity and responsibilities of 
independence ; and Great Britain herself 
with and distracted with 
fears, which divert her attention from the grow- 
ing wants of her population at home. 

The second course ot Profess r See ley’s lec 
tures is taken up with an investigation of the 


will 


be burdened cares, 


causes which led to the growth of British power 
in India. This investigation is remarkable for 
the same freshness of view and independence of 
judgment which are to be found in the earlier 
course, but also, it appears to us, for a curious 
unwillingness to contemplate the darker aspects 
of that marvellous history. The truth is that 
Professor Seeley, notwithstandiug his exhorta 
tions to study history in a scientific and dis 
passionate spirit, is himself partially enthralled 
by a prejudice in favor of large empires. He 


does not lke to think that the day will ever 





come when the British Empire will extend over 
a fewer number of square miles than the United 
States or the Empire of Russia; and, under the 
influence of this has uncon 
sciously led to emphasize unduly all that tells in 
favor of unity, and to into the back 
ground the facts and forces which tell against it. 


feeling, be been 


throw 


Seotland i 


Pagan Times: The Rbind Lectures 
in Archeology for ISS] By Joseph Anderson 
LL.D. Edinburgh David Douglas, ISS 
Svo, pp. di4, with 265 illustrations 

THIS book, consisting of a series of lectures de 
livered under the auspices of the Society of 


Antiquaries of Scotland, is nd 


research of which 


the sec instal 
meut in a course of prebistori 
‘Scotland in Early Christian Times’ was the first 
Ostensibly it refers to the epoch or phase of civ 

that the close of the 
Bronze Age and the introduction of Coristianity 
fact it the 
portion of that time. 
Whole period, so 


ilization lies between 


only latter 
Roughly 


far as Se 


but in point of covers 


speaking, this 
tland is concerned, 
three 


thre 


may be detined as beginning soMe two or 
hundred years B. C., and reaching down to 
ninth or tenth century of our era, th 
all efforts, 
dates to archowological 
and elastic. In 
however, it is rendered 


fact that our author evidently 


uh, like 


such this attempt to assign tined 


ep hs Is, 


the 


Hecessariyv, 
vague 


present 


Instance, 
less uncertain by the 
intended to make 
his definition broad enough 
the time of the R 
that of the Vikings, 
a period long after the Gospel was tirst preached 
f this tin 


must bave 


to include not only 


man occupation, but also 


and thus to bring it down t 
on lona, Of course, during much 

Christian convert and pagan devotee 
lived together in Scotland as contemporaries if 
the ith 
line between their 


not as neighbors, and hence 


drawing a hard and fast 


| 
ulty f 


arts 





obviate this 
that 
burial customs that 
mal the tw 


ascribing all those 


and their industries. To litticulty. 


our author classities the relics have come 
down to us, according to the 
are supposed to bave characte! 
forms of religion 
that show signs of cremation, or in 


found articles intended either for 


Use or orna 
ment, toa pagan origin; while those in whicl 
there are no such deposits of grave goods, or it 


which the articles found bave an evident conne 


tion with the new faith, assumed to bel 


are gv 
to the Christian period 
This is, nod ubt, asweeping generalizat i 
view of the fact that weapons and other insig 


nia of office are still cecasiovally buried with 


military and ecclesiastical dignitaries; but u 
der the circumstances it is, perhaps, as satis 


factory a basis for classitication as 





could have been devised. At all events, it is de 
cisive as to a class of burials containing articles 
which belong unmistakably to the pagan times 





of Scandinavia, or which, 


in form and orname 


ntation, are 


of characteristics, or were found under condi 
tions, that can only be referred to the same time 


and people. So, also, and for the 
it is 


* reason 
believed to be conclusive as t& certain 
groups of relics, in stone and metal, 


and their de 





which “pre 


fea 





“rations 


tures which we have learned to recognize as 
belonging to the sch termed ‘‘ Celtic.” and 
which is said te have been ‘the precursor and 
parent of the greater school of Celtic art of 
Christian times.” Reduced to plain English, 


these are but other wavs of saving that an arti 


cle, made and used by a people who had never 
f Christian civilization, must 
and this of c 
is & truisty and decisive so far as it can be made 
to apply to any But while 


must be 


felt the influence 


have been of pagan origin: vurse 


given specimen 


cheerfully conceding this point, we 





permitted to protest agains hat st f ‘ 
soning Which is wont t f a phas 
zation from the form of a t t. a sty 
f ornamentation, or ao fas n in 
These are stages in the | ress of a 
while they must hay x i 
pla wit eertal { 
T Zious dev i tt 
eon fron betw 
sence of the t t f 
the existence of tl ther I ed 
f intercourse, evel betw 
and alwavs must have beet R 
vals and reviva nt f 4 
it unsafe t sav of any st 
iid, a f i 
that it is chara { ‘ 
luce rthat 
I tin I i- f ‘ 
PASO! t! “ ~ 
authorin all tha 1 
& pattern in nea { 
thre WhOr ‘ 
Scandinavia, as 2 
trausplanted in pean ‘ 
if nti t 1 
leveloy t the Cl ‘ 
very 4 atole i ‘ 
! is w ‘ 
econtert s, th 
tent ave le \ 
navian, and Pagana 
alents, Kat anid Ios ‘ 
art, 1 . { \ 
t a ye 11 
iIndersta 1 ‘ i i t 
nerntat i bre ima 
how if Is poss t . ‘ 
properly belong 
stances t t ult ‘ 
mi 
l len “ a 
this yp» \ ‘ 
eart t SOs 
and especially is tl 
that large . \ 
the burgh of M 4 is ‘ 
™ ta Ve at iw ™ ” ‘ 
} eth, eseribed ~ \ 
built 1 s ry i 
i wit the - ‘ 
ained witt t t . 
l ig Ter gy ft “ 
iDge t and 1 thod of t 
f the tall, s t tt i 
the op} teshores of | i the 
we their £ to t . alse: 8 t 
d t represent tf same i ! 
ture, they be x gically tt a 
period Uy this 4 it t mt 
loubt lt characte ft art part 
he Samian ware f ha ! ! 
usivelv that the people who sought 
shelter in them hved after the time of the BR 
mans; and this circumstance, tak n ‘ 


tion with the fact that | 


ecclesiastical construction ont topy 
site, their range is limited to the regions that 
were most exposed to the piratical attacks of 
the Vikings, would seem to be decisive as to the 
time and purpose for which they were binlt. 
even without the confirmatory evide nye of the 
SAGAS, 

In justice to our author it must be said that 


in order to appreciate this work it should be 


studied in connection with its predecessor, and 


should be considered, not so much a@ series of 


oral lectures asa special treatise upon the par 
ticular period to which it refers Regarded in 
this light, the details with which it ts, at times 


} 


too much crowded to suit our Amcrican ideas 
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of what a lecture ought to be, will beseen to have 
their uses; 


and the numerous and well-executed 
plans and engravings, which add so much to the 
interest and value of the work, will be found 
to take their proper place in illustrating the 
irts and architecture of a period whicb, however 


interesting, seems to have been but transitional. 


1 Book of Siby!s: 
worth, Mrs 


Thackeray. 


Mrs. Barbauld, Miss 
Miss Austen. 
Harper & Bros. 


Edge 


Opie, By Miss 


THE four sketches which make up ‘ The Book of 


Sibyls’ are only the more welcome because al 
ready known in the pages of the Cornhill. The 
book is beautifully inscribed to Mrs. Olipbant: 
* Dear Sibyl] of ourown, as I write your 


nate, Lam grateful to know that to mine and 
that of a Sibyl with deep 
visions, butof a friend to us all.” 


not mere co 


me it is not only 


The essays are 
llections of facts, nor are they meant 
as literary criticism, but they give what is infi- 


nitely more precious than tbheone, and, in its 
way, more rare and more exquisite than the 
otber. They seem to catch and to embody for us 
thatsubtle something which we name but do not 
detine when we call it charm, 

Miss Thackeray, by some gentle witchery, has 
made real and living for usthe grace and the 
winsomeness that made these ladies so attractive 
to their own generation, and tbeir memories so 
delightful to 


suited to her style, 


us. Such work is most bappily 
a style which it were needless 
to praise, were it not that Mr. Trollope’s recent 
criticism will be remembered here. There 1s, we 
admit, a carelessness about her style. But there 
is negligence and née zligence, as there are styles 
and styles, They 


are not necessarily pedantic or stiff, but they have 


Many are learned from books. 


a completeness,a deliberateness, tbat remains even 


when a detinite form of expression bas become 


second nature, Others are learned from people, 


or vather developed from an intercourse with 
wise, bright men and women, that plainly must 
have been life-long, To this class belongs Miss 
Tbackeray’s, and its faults areexactly the faults 
of conversation—the lapses, the little reversions, 
A methodical writer like Mr. 
Trollope cannot forgive such mistakes, but, for 


all that, the very carelessness gives such a style 


the repetitions, 


a grace all its own. 

For the of Miss Edgeworth, Miss 
Thackeray was allowed to quote from a pri- 
vately-printed which appears not to 
have been known to any of ber biographers. It 
was written by the last Mrs. Edgeworth, for the 
use of her children, as a record of 


sketch 


volume 


“a friendship 
between Maria and 
For the others, the chief ma 
terials were already familiar, but the rich store 


lasting for over fifty years” 
ber father’s wife. 


of personal recollection and association which 
Miss Thackeray bas to draw upon give vivid 
reality to the portraits. With her we climb the 
old high road to Hampstead and walk with Mrs. 
Barbauld. We sit at the lunch table where all 
but and he a Frenchman, know Maple 
Grove and Selina. We hear Lady S— describ- 
ing her uncle Edgeworth: 


one, 


‘If you had known 
him, you would not bave wondered at anything.” 
Miss Thackeray remembers Mrs. Opie—‘ the 
straight-cut figure of a Quaker lady standing in 
the deep window of an old mansion that over- 
looked the Luxembourg Gardens, with all their 
perfume and blooming scent of lilac, and sweet 
echues of children, while the quiet figure stood 





looking down on it all. From - to a 
child—such an immeasurable distance.” From 
out the lumber-room of that same house came 


the old brown volume of * Popular Tales.’ 
The little anecdotes and allusions that occur 
onevery page are slight and modest enough, 
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but as the eye catches them one after another 
they suggest what a painter would call a second- 
ary color in the picture. We find that besides 
the portraits of the four ladies we have mucb that 
could make an autobiography of Tnackeray’s 
daughter. It begins in childhood, when she lived 
with a delightful host of little 
playmates, bright, busy, clever children: . 
simple Susan, lame Jervas, generous Ben ™ 


“in company 
sand 
ends at that lunch table where, we may be sure, 
the party was of people who (to borrow her own 
felicitous phrase) belong to the agreeable classes: 
There is a beautiful suggestion of personal ex- 
perience in the constant and tender recognition of 
the peculiar ties that bind father and 
daughter. Is it true that a woman of unusual 
power is likely to be what is called ** the father’s 
child”? 

There aresome bits of critical judgment that are 
well worth considering. Of Jane Austen: * In 
her special gift for organization she seems almost 
unrivalled.” Of Miss Edgeworth: ‘** One very 
distinctive mark of her mind is the honestcandor 
and genuine critical faculty which is hers ”; and 
‘‘a power of ¥ersatility, an interest in subjects 
for their own sakes, not for the sakes of those 
who are interested in them, was essentially hers.” 
This last, the gift of looking at things imperson- 
ally, is, we fear, but rarely possessed by women 
in general, ‘Tbe authoresses of that day [the 
close of the last century] were rather literary 
women than creators of literature.” . . . 
‘* This simple discovery, that of reality, was one 
We close 
with one comment on character for the sake of 
the contrast, which is drawn more acutely and 
more delicately than we have ever seen before, 


may 


of the last to be made by women.” 


between the two lives possible to a woman: 
‘Her life [Miss Edgeworth’s] was now shaped 
and moulded in its own groove. ‘The considera- 
tion, the variety, the difficulties of unmarried 
lite were hers; its agreeable change, its monotony 
of feeling and of unselfish happiness, compared 
with the necessary regularity, the more personal 
felicity, the less liberal interests of the married.” 


English Style in Public Discourse: With Special 
teference to the Usages of the Pulpit. By Aus- 
tin Phelps, D.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1885. 


Dr. PHELPs prefaces this publication of his 
Andover lectures on rhetoric with the statement 
that the chief features of the culture of theolo- 
gical students, when they come from the colleges 
to the seminary, are ‘‘a limited knowledge of 
English literature, a more limited acquaintance 


withthe philosophy of language, a still more par- 
tial familiarity with the English pulpit, etc.” He 
remarks further on “the necessity of a great deal 
of elementary instruction ” in this branch, and 
concludes by saying that his object will be 
gained if his book has any influence among such 
students, ‘‘to expand their English culture, and 
diminish the inevitable waste of their early 
years of professional service by helping them to 
begin it with a scholarly ideal.” This introduc 
tion (and no one can speak with greater author- 
ity on the subject than does this experienced pro- 
fessor) gives an unfavorable impression of the 
material out of which the ranks of the clergy 
are recruited: but it was required in excuse of 
the exceedingly elementary rules of composition, 
old as the rhetorical art itself, which make up 
the substance of the teaching, although they are 
treated of in a vigorous and thoughtful way, 
very different from the petty pedagogic style 
of most manuals. Were this all, however, there 
would be no need of noticing the volume, which 
will easily find introduction as an educational 
work for its special purpose. The secular mind 
is more interested in the advice which this vet- 
eran of the pulpit addresses, at considerable 








length and without caring where he hits, to the 
novices in his charge. Not to enter onthe mat- 
ter in detail, he insists on the importance of rais- 
jng the intellectual standard of sermons, partly 
as an antidote to the excessive emotional teaden 

cies of Christianity, partly in rivalry of infide 

brains. He discourages all violence, whether in 
the form of denouncing veayeaucs or dogmatiz- 
Ing in speculative theology. He seeks to destroy 
the sentimental hallucinations that gather about 
‘*the sacred calling.” and warns the young men 
that they must take their chances and win respect 
among educated men aud influence over the peo- 
ple, as other gentlemen do, by 
taste, and good manners. 


rea) 
5 


vod sense, good 
In short, the tendency 
of all that is said is toward more learning, seem- 
liness, and tolerance in the profession. The strik- 
ing thing in this, the sign of the times, 
that these young men are instructed, on the 
question of tact—the practical question how to 
meet a modern audience—that they should 
adopt an attitude very different from that 
which was the ideal before the new scepticism 
came in. Here is the voice of one of the elders 
within the church, counselling less rigidity, less 
social confidence, a more 


is, 


secular learning, a 
milder persuasion, and yet without implying the 
| need of any revision of doctrine unless it be 

that of original sin. 


Such a change in the mode 
of presenting truth by the preacher indicates a 
much greater difference, already acknowledged, 
in the way in which truth is held by the dis- 
ciple; it is a rearrangement, and practically a 
of the creed itself. Men not unfre- 
quently change their minds without knowing it 
at the time. 
As literary work Dr. Phelps’s book deserves a 
word more. The force he displays in think 
| ing leads him occasionally to boldness in rhe- 
torical statement often happy but sometimes 
amusing. 


reform, 


Dr. Johnson, we fancy, would bave 
been more startled by the following than by 
‘*Goldy’s” original joke: “In his (Dr. John- 
son’s] conversation be was an antelope: in his 
books be was a whale.” ‘The author elsewhere 
calls the venerable Doctor's style that ‘‘of a 
crocodile.” 
judice 


He betrays, too, seemingly, a pre- 
against Carlyle, Emerson, and other 
writers of markedly original expression. The 
color of it is seen in the following curiously-elab- 
orated censure of Lowell for the coining ot such 
words as “ other-worldliness”: “If an ortho- 
dox minister should coin them, the author of the 
‘Biglow Papers’ would be the first to satirize 
them as tokens of the barbarism of the pulpit. 
He knows, and the world of scholars knows, 
that his scholarly reputation will bear 
such occasional departures from good English, 
somewhat asa very saintly man can bear to be 
seen carrying a flask of brandy in the street.” 
With the exception of this modern liberal class 
of writers, literary men are sensibly estimated in 
point of style. We cordially commend the book 
to its own audience. 


own 


Curious Epitaphs. Collected from the Grave- 
yards of Great Britain and Ireland, with Bio- 
grapbical, Genealogical, and Historical Notes, 
By William Andrews, F.R.H.S. 
Hamilton, Adams & Co, 1883 


London: 


To the manifold works which he enumerates in 
his tentative bibliography of epitaphian litera- 
ture Mr. Andrews has made a substantial addi- 
tion. Soldiers and sailors, musicians and actors, 
parish clerks and sextons, sportsmen, traders, 
printers, topers, punsters, and what not, all fig- 
ure in his pages as the subjects of eccentric epi- 
taphs, not a few of which were written by them- 
selves, And odd indeed are many of the things 
which his researches, at first or at second hand, 
among the tombs have dragged to light. The 


1883] 


. 
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philologist will learn from him, though, possi- 
bly, not to his complete conviction, that there 
stands inscribed on the gravestone of a hawker 
of fish, at Preston: “ Beneath this stone are de- 
posited the remains of Richard Turner, author 
of the word Teetotal, as applied to abstinence 
from all intoxicating liquors, who departed this 
life on the 27th day of October, 1846, aged 56 
Fragrant to vegetarians (however sug 
gestive to carnivorous, ornithopbagous, and 
other species of human kind, of the odor of 
frequent cabbage and onions) must be the mem 


years.” 


ory of the sturdy and much-enduring martyr 
regarding whom is to be read, in the church 
yard of Uley: “Underneath lies the remains of 
Roger Rutter, alias Rudder, eldest son of John 
Rutter, of Uley, who was buried August 30, 
1771, aged 84 years, having never eaten flesh, 
fish, or fowl during the course of his long life.” 
“ Dump” (as “ dumpling” is called in Roger Rut- 
ter’s native Gloucestersbire) is said to have con- 
stituted, in its varieties of “plain dump,” “hard 
dump,” with a change to “apple dump” on high 
days and holidays, the principal food of this 
man of monotonous diet. In the epitaph on 
Daniel Lambert, the obese, it is recorded: “ He 
measured 3 feet 1 inch round the leg, 9 feet 4 
inches round the body, and weighed 52 stones 11 
Ibs. (14 Ib. to the 
of the information given in 


stone).” The explicitness 
brackets reminds 
one of the pious widow who, in praying for 
a competency, was careful to specify that what 
she intended was “ tive hundred pounds sterling 
per annum, in quarterly instalments, to be paid 
in advance, and without deduction for income- 
tax.” At Sculcoates, Hull, is an epitaph of the 
last century on Mrs. Jane Delamothb, described 
as “a poorsinner, but not without 
in short-hand. It is supposed to be unique of 1ts 
kind. In connection with an epitaph in War- 
wickshire, on a young woman, Mary Ashford, 
who was murdered in 1817, we are told that her 
brother, on the acquittal of the assassin, Abra 
ham Thornton, sued out an appeal against him. 
Thornton, in preference to undergoing a fresh 
trial, claimed the privilege of wager of battle, 
and challenged the brother, who, bowever, being 


holiness,” 


unwilling to fight, was obliged formally to “cry 
Lord Ellenborough had, with reluc- 
tance, previously acknowledged, to general 
amazement, that Thornton was entitled to the 
option which he demanded. It was not ull two 
years later that, by an act of Parliament, the 
ancient legal barbarity of which Thornton had 
availed himself was expunged from the English 
statute-book. With the transcription of a grace- 
less epitaph, A. D. 1804, on an attorney at Castle- 
ton, in the Peak of Derbyshire, who apparently 
hoped that wit would be discovered, by the dis- 
cerning, in his posthumous impudence and 1r- 
reverence, we close our notice of an entertaimming 
little volume, which may be recommended to all 
who are interested in tomb stone literature: 


craven.” 


* Quid eram nescitis ; 


Quid suin nescitis 
Ubi abii nescitis. 
Valete.” 


Addresses, Delivered on Several 
Alexander Hamilton Bullock. 
by George F. Hoar. 
& Co, 1583. 

THE preparation of this volume must have been 

a labor of Jove to Senator Hoar. One can easily 

gather from these speeches what a refined and 

elevating influence emanated from Gov. Bullock, 
and the affectionate relation in which he stood 
to the community 1n which he lived— qualities in 
which we believe American gentlemen of the best 
class are surpassed by those of no other nation. 
The addresses themselves, while not marked by 
Very spontaneous or commanding eloquence, are 


Occasions by 
Witha Memoir 
Boston: Little, Brown 


polished and cultured in tone and sentiment, re 
minding the reader very strongly of Edward 
Everett, whom, indeed, Gov. Bullock seems to 
have held in high esteem. Most of the 
earlier parts of the volume were contemporary 


very 





with and have reference to the civil war, and 
it is worth observing how thoroughly 
even a disciple of Webster and Everett, 


to whom the Union and peace had seemed i: 
separable, was stirred to uncompromising resist 
ance. Perhaps only those who are 


old enough 
to remember those fearful days can imagine how 
deeply audiences were moved by such appeals 
The eulogy upon Abraham Lincoln, } 
seems inadequately to express a fullappreciation 
of a character which could bardly tind response 
in the somewhat 
fashioned Whig 

knew but 


Weve! 


aristocratic mind of an 
The school of Edward Everett 
little of the brotherbood of ¢ 
With the poorest and lowliest, which was one of 


? 


jusiity 


the distinguishing qualhties of President Lincol 

One of the most interesting addresses is 
on the ** Centennial Situation of Woman le 
livered at Mount Holyoke Seminary in 1876, in 


that 


which the position of the female sex, 
the characteristics of 
this country, is strongly set forth; but that the 

Har 


one of most Important 


Governor could upon occasion apply the 

vard maxim of vera pro gratis, is shown by 
his taking that occasion to make a strong ary 
ment against female suffrage The ‘Center 
nial of the Massachusetts Constitution” is als 
of interest, especially in view of the events of 
the past year. It is pretty evident that that 
instrument will ere long become the object of 
something besides unmixed eulogy, and that 
after a century of wear it will need to be bauled 
up for repairs. It is a curious r 
stance that though Governor Bullock was a 
member of the State Legislature fron 


1845 to 1849, was Mavor of Worcester in IS30 
Speaker ot the House of Representatives fr 

1862 to 1855, and Governor of t 
1867, and 1868, he |} 


affairs than does the passage of a boat through 


eft be more tr t 


t y 
water. The same is true of all the Mass; 
setts Governors since Andrew It has ne ft 
be considered a gross impropriety for a cat 
date to urge bis persor tims for off Now 















In the address on * I tual Leaderst 
America,” Governor Bullock savs that “the s 
taneous, Instinctive ack ‘ gment of int 

tual autbority, the law of faith, of 

in a superior intelligence, isa ] the laws gov 

erning public opinion. We area s anda 

ways under such a lead and the globe has not 
borne another people wt paid great 

ereuce to such guides than Ir Own And 

Mr. Matthew Arnold is reported to have recent 

ly said that in F litisthe polit is wt 

are the object of interest w h in this intry 
seems to be turned towards ¢t hterary 

It is safe to say, however, that in this untry 

also eminence in polities would mmand tt 

attention of ten persons where that in litera 
ture attracts one. The jealousy which suppress 

es the former is,therefore, on Governor Bu 1 k's 

showing, @ Violation of the first principles of 

buman nature. 

En Ne i In Ver 
bindung mut namhaften deutsche 1 ausser 
deutsecben Historikern herausgegeben 
Wilhelm Herbst. Parts 1-16. Gotha. 1880 
Iss} 

THIS work was originally calculated to embrace 


two large volumes. 


in twenty Lieferungen. Of 
the latter, however, sixteen have appeared, and 
they reach only as far as ** Heinrich.” We may 
hence presume that the whole will be finished in 


three volumes, ype is barrowed down t 





AVY 


political history—literature, inventions, statis 








tics, etc., being almost entirely excluded. Tl 
history of the leading FE pean NALIONS Is most 
amply treated, and that of the Asiat anid 
African countries only in its relations to w 
polities. Biographical art | t 
fact, 1 st of the! t i 
the gth { w h ra sf i 
lines ¢ il ta reth pt . ( 
it as ft topics, t . 
the sing Title | ~ 
lective articles are x t 
needed inf mat is 
athered st Vf i i 
f notices treating t Separate | 
subject hus, while ¢ t 
the last fou ent es . \ 
the » t { this ene } 1 t 
condensed sketch ; 
revol the history { i ‘ 
aa 1 led \ ‘ ’ 
tents { t il 
Brunsw K, ef wil \ ‘ 
instances, the history “ von 
hent part fa i i 
Leryn ent wil \ 
itted under “ ‘ 
Preusset lt i \ 
bend tl reasons . 
t toot Know ' 
SUP posed general Avery i 
nf ; “tl , ) Wwe 
tt r ial wi . 
stoserveasa wt “ \ 
versal and ua 4 " ! \ 
st of tw tv sev { s 
sOrs { bist \ “ i i 
issigued is a gua ( i \ 
1 irivievery t i \ Litmus 
{ vz la ‘ 
As a A 
_ <x & t ‘wa 
Moever'’s ts khaus’s. th at 
\ ! Vastly s ! 
i irtiv Ais { SS te t 
t 5} ot ert A 
i ective Ww s, if s } esa s 
biograt al details such as ected hi 
nd t f But, we Pla ims s As 
4 complem to works prehens 
t SCOpPe, eve iss it is here a there 
we! tive. Its s tion of toy i 
ais a ri . al ssl s fre 
yuent. Thus, the n es of both Abd . I 
and Algeria are t brief, Afghanistan appea 
SOCTMITATELV lv ina tice of tl Afgha treat 
s inder ** Cyp there ist ent f 
the British oecupation of the island, and Bulga 
ria is entirely f rotten Eng t I ayit 
s amply represented in 1 erous and te 
gthv articles, like those on Bacon, Beacor 
eld, Bolingbroke, Brougham, the Buckingta 


Cromwell, Elisabeth, or Gladstone : French and 


Spanish historical characters are equally well 


remembered, and Professor Schwicker, of Buda 


Pesth, does more than his share of the work 
in extensive and interesting notices of such 
Magyars as the Bathorys, Batthydanyis, Ber 
esenvi, Bethlen, Bocskay, Dedk, or Edtvos ; but 
Professor Liske, of Lemberg, leaves out such 
eminently bistorical Polish names as: Czar 
necki, Dwernicki, and even Chilopicki : and 


North American biography has been unfortu 


nately surrendered to an historian—Professor 
Hertzberg, of Halle 


and the 


who does excellent work 


on Greece Ottoman Empire, but has 
very scanty kpowledge of things and men on 
this continent. 

The history of both North and South America 
treated in this The 


article ‘‘ Chile” is meagre ; and while there isa 


is very carelessly work, 
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notice of Costa Rica, there is none of Bolivia or 
Ecuador. Colombia and the Argentine Republic 
are equally forgotten in the first volume, but 
Kolumbien ” and 


European battles 


they may possibly turn up as * 
rhe 
so numerous that even 


notices of 

the 
yagements of Caldineo, Courbevoie, and Chrobrz 
but 
separate room has been devoted to Antietam or 


‘* La Plata.” 


are insignificant en 


are recorded under their own heads, no 


Chancellorsville—not to speak of Chickamauga 
The battle is 
* Friedricbsburg ” 


or Fredencksburg last-named 


mentioned as that of under 
** Burnside,” 
the date of Chickamauga, under ‘* Garfield,” is 
changed from Sept. 19-20 into ‘ Sept. 20-30.” 
Under the latter title the battle of Pittsburgh 
Shiloh, into a three 
“at Pittsburgh”: Garfield 
himself is sketched as panegyrical obituaries de 
Less room both 
to Van Buren (under 
; and while Aaron Burr, John Brown, 


and turned into a two days’ figbt ; 


Landing, or is extended 


days’ engagement 


scribed him. is ‘devoted to 


Adamses than alone 
‘ Buren”) 
and Beauregard are forgotten, a separate title 
inecoduces Belknap—in colors little flattering to 
himself or to his chief, General Grant, who is also 
Similar 


inconsistencies and inaccuracies are incompa 


severely criticised under his own name. 


rably rarer in contributions referring to Euro- 
pean subjects, and most of the incorrect dates or 
names Which we have discovered in glancing 
over the pages of the book may be attributed to 
The 
of two 


slips of the compositor and proof-reader. 
editorial slip is the 
length 
on the bloodless war of the Bavarian succession, 


greatest Riving 


articles, different in and composition, 
one entitled ‘‘ Bayerischer Erbfolgekneg,” and 
the other ‘‘Erbfolgekrieg, Bayerischer.” A 
much more serious war of succession, the Polish, 
is omitted. The great general merits and u-e 
fulness of the work, however, make us easily 


overlook the defects we have pointed out. 


tneient Equpt in the Light of Modern Discover 
By Prof. H. 8S. LL.D. 
Robert Clarke & Co. 1883, 


ar) 


Vill. 


Osborn, Cincin 


ies, 
nati: lOmo, pp. 


THE recent discoveries in Egypt, which have 
materially changed tbe conception of its history 
heldeven ten y ears ago,arescattered oversomany 
volumes that it would be almost impossible for 
any one but the specialist to keep himself in 
formed of the progress of things in this depart- 
ment; it is therefore a praiseworthy attempt 
that Mr. Osborn has made to present the new 
material in small compass and in popular form, 
aud in some respects he bas succeeded very well. 
He gives clear and generally correct accounts of 
the probable origin of the Egyptian people, of 
the historical chronology, of the history, the 
He has almost 
nothing to say of the religion, and this we must 
thinka fault; butin the descriptive material that 
be introduces be is commonly clear and sensible 


monuments, and the social life. 


thus, he rejects Piazzi Smith’s nonsense about 
the pyramids, and regards them simply as tombs 
of the sovereigns, It is to be regretted that be 
confined himself to describing what he has 
unfortunately, he wanders here and there 


bas not 
seen: 
into the field of historical criticism, where he is 
He thinks (p. 224) that the genuine 
Egyptian coloring of parts of Genesis and Exodus 


not at home. 


sets aside modern results as to the date of the 
Pentateuch; following Professor Campbell, of 
Montreal, be is inclined to hold (p. 201) that the 
book of Chronicles is “in advance of any other 
{:n the world] except Genesis, so far as historic 
accuracy and history are concerned,” and (p. 200) 
that ‘the list of names in the first eight chap- 
ters of Ist Chronicles contains a key to universal 
history.” He seems to suggest (p. 217), though 
his language Is bere not clear, that the Egyptians 


and the Iranians were once one people; he thinks 


it probable (p. 215) that ‘‘ even before the First 
Dypasty ” divine communications were made to 
the Egyptian kings, and that this was the origin 
of what he regards as the primitive Egvptian 
monotheism; he finds no difficulty in reconciling 
the Biblical date of the Flood with Egyptian bis 
tory (p. 105); he narrates as history (p. 186) the 
story told by Herodotus of the vengeance taken 
by Queen Nitocris on the murderers of 
brotber; and he cannot refrain from dealing 
the doctrine of evolution a beavy blow— 
‘one says (p. 221), ‘‘ we 
might passing—to the sorrow of 
the It is found in the perfect 
ly unchanged appearance [on the monuments] 
in all the species, both of plants and of animals.” 
These critical crudities mar the usefulness of tbe 
book, and we hope that, if a second edition is 
called for, they will be omitted. Occasional 
and inaccurate historical statements 
eccur: the Ethiopians are called (p. 62) a ‘* mixed 


her 


suggestion,” he 
drop in 


evolutionist : 


careless 


race,” for which the author quotes Renouf and 
refers to Lenormant, but there is no ground for 
statement; the date of the Jew Philo, 
who went an embassy to the Emperor 
Caligula, is given (p. 30) as B.C. 20. Mr Osborn 
puts too much trust in Lenormant, whose un- 
proved and highly improbable assertion that 
“the Hamitic race of Cush founded a powerful 
empire at Babylon, and this is a fact of great 
importance in tracing the migrations of the 
races,” he quotes (p. 56) as if it were an assured 
fact. A mivor blemish is the use of the word 
** transpire” >; and 
what shail we say to such a sentence as tbis 
(p. 103): **So that the agreement between the 
Biblical date of 1656 and the Egyptian Dynastic 
date, even if we take them all in such years as 
we now use, would fully agree, upon the sole 
condition of altering the date of Ussher, namely, 
444, and not altering the Biblical date or the 
flood whatever” ¢ 


such a 
ou 


(p. 48) in the sense of ** occur 


Theory and of By the 
tev. Edward Thring, Head Master of Up- 
pingham School. The Cambridge University 
Press. 1885. 


Practice Teaching. 


A FEW personal words in regard to Mr, Thring 
may be justified in drawing the attention of edu- 
cational men in America to the last book which 
he has written. We have heard a4 distinguished 
Oxford professor, well known in America as in 
England, and who was Dr. Arnold’s trusted as- 
sistant in Rugby’s palmy days, say that Thring 
had more of Arnold’s spirit in him than any 
schoolmaster lett in England. At the Head 
Masters’ Conference, held at Dulwich College, in 
1876, Dr. Carver, the President, referred to Mr. 
Thrmg as the real founder of the Conference, 
and as one who could claim the unique honor of 
having forced an ordinary county grammar 
school, within his own lifetime, into the front 
rank of England’s great public schools. We 
mention these facts, which happen to be within 
our knowledge, merely to show that our author 
isa man of purpose and personal power, whose 
thoughts on professional questions ought to be 
worth reading. 

In his book we have something very different 
from the ordinary work on education. It is full 
of life. It comes fresh from the busy workshop 
of a teacher at once practical and enthusiastic, 
who has evidently taken up his pen, not for the 
sake of writing a book, but under the compul- 
sion of almost passionate earnestness, to give ex- 
pression to his views on questions connected with 
the teacher’s life and work. Though written 
largely from an English point of view and as 
the result of English experience, it deals with 
fundamental] principles, and discusses questions 


| cation. 





as interesting to American as to English teach- 
The style is at times belligerent. Fighting 
the battle of what he believes to be educational 
freedom and truth, Mr. Thring hits hard blows. 
The reader will sometimes be compelled to qual 
ify an exaggeration of statement, but we doubt 
if any true teacher will often have reason to 
question the solid basis of truth on which the 
arguments are built. He asks pregnant ques- 
tions: “ What, again, is the true price of a 
teacher in the market, and why If the true 
price is not given, the further question arises 
whether a system which requires martyrs to 
work it truly, does not in the second generation 
get worked by cheats.” Many of our readers 
will admit that questions such as these require 
an avswer in America as well as in England. 

In part the book is a protest—a protest against 
the subjection of the skilled educational workman 
to the unskilled theorist; of the living teacher 
to the dead and deadening influence of excessive 
state control. It can easily be imagined that a 
teacher who frames as his highest definition of 
education the “transmission of life from 
the living, through the living, to the living,” 
has little faith in machine of edu- 
He is inclined to jeer at the rule- 
of-thumb applied to this living power deal- 
ing with life. He believes that intellectual 


ers. 


systems 


| death is the only possible result that can come 


from making the teacber a mere machine, with 
his work and its worth tested and ticketed by 
another examining machine, which compels al] 
that come under its control to pass through one 
and the same intellectual hole which it has 
drilled as a gauge of merit. He protests against 
the jealous suspicion which dogs the teacher’, 
steps in our modern systems. “It is a strange 
spectacle,” he says, “everywhere seen, though 
no one sees it—the spectacle of the nation putting 
their best hope, their children, under the charge 
of men whom they do not trust to do their 
work, and so put them under the charge of 
others.” He asks that “freedom should be given, 
and a belief in skill, and a trust that skill will in 
the long run know how to work best.” 

Deubtless modern education has its real Scyila 
and Charybdis in the two aspects of the exami- 
nation question, On the one side is that excess of 
system and supervision which kills true life and 
original power, and on the other is that lack of 
system and supervision which leaves room for the 
grossest quackery, ‘mposture, and waste of 
means. Against the former of these dangers, as 
perhaps the more threatening evil of the present 
day, Mr. Thring raises an earnest voice of 
warning: 

“Tf education and training are the true aim of 
mankind, and power in a man’s self the prize of 
life, then no superstition ever ate into a healthy 
national organism more fatal than the cult of 
the examiner. Better in its degree the negro 
bowing down before the ghastliest feti-h, than 
the civilized mumbo-jumboism which thinks it 
can award overa whole kingdom the palm of 
mind. Examinations in'that case are but another 
name for death to originality and all improve- 
ment that is original.” 


It is easier to admit the truth of this than to 
fix the exact point to which the examiner may 
go without becoming a bane. Our author sug- 
gests a pass examination, sufficient to discover 
culpable idleness or dishonest neglect. This he 


| considers honest for the teacher and not destruc- 


tive of life. The fatal pointis reached when 
‘‘all the varieties of living growth must be re- 
duced to a lifeless uniformity to make them 
capable of being appraised by an examiner.” 
All that we have referred to, however, is 
secondary to the main purpose of the book» 
which is to lay down for practical teachers the 
principles that should guide them in training 
(not stuffing) the young mind. For suggestive- 
ness and clear incisive statement of the funda- 
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mental problems which arise in dealing with the 
minds of children, we know of no more useful 
book for any teacher who is willing to throw 
heart, and conscience, and honesty into his work. 
A few sentences taken at random may serve to 
illustrate the spirit in which Mr. Thring discusses 
the work of the schoolmaster: 


‘“‘The teacher must be full of human sym- 
pathy, inwardly exbaustless in kindness and 
patience—willing to bear anything but refusal 


to be taught, and fertile in resources even for | 


that.” 

‘* 4 dull boy’s mind is a wise man’s problem.” 

“A teacher’s first maxim is: ‘If the boys 
don’t learn, it is my fault’; hiscomforting axiom 
is, ‘The worse the material the greater the skill 
of the worker.’” 

‘Time and teaching and love—these three can 
slowly and surely make the eye see, and the 
mind inspire the eye, and be inspired in return. 
The slowest can begin, though the swiftest can- 
notend. Time, teaching, and love—these three 
transmute all things when life is at work. There 
is no incapacity which can prevent observation. 
And there is no inability toenjoy what observers 
give. . . . The problem of power in a man’s 
self is capable of no hard solution; there is no 
stupidity.” 

‘Training meansaccuracy. Observation and 
accuracy are twins. The beginning of all true 
work is accurate observation; the end and 
crown of all true work is an accuracy which ob- 
serves everything, and letsnothingescape. .. . 
Observation and accuracy comprise all that it is 
possible for a teacher tu do.” 


We hope we have said enough to induce some 
teachers in America to read Mr. Thring’s book. 


They will find it a mine in which they will never 
dig without some substantial return, either in 
high inspiration or sound practical advice. 
Many of the hints and illustrations given are of 
the greatest value for the ordipary routine 
work of the class-room. Still more helpful will 
the book be found in the weapons which it fur- 
nishes to the schoolmaster wherewith to guard 
against his greatest danger, slavery to routine, 


Trees, and How to Paint Them in Water-( ‘olors. 
By W. H. J. Boot. With eighteen colored 
plates end numerous wood-engravings 
don and New York : Cassell & Co. 


Lon- 
1SS3., 

OF popular treatises on the art of painting we 
have rarely before seen one so good as this. 
While bearing at first glance a somewhat repel- 
lent appearance of kinsbip with the many ex 
isting superficial works on the subject, the book 
soon demonstrates the fact that it belongs in 
quite another category, and that it possesses ths 
rare merit of stimulating observation of Nature, 
while it explains, about as well as words can ex 
plain, the methods by the difficulties 
arising out of her complexities may be meas- 
urably conquered. Trees are among the most 
perplexing objects which embarrass the be- 
ginner in sketching from nature. But this au- 
thor shows that it is possible, in painting them, 
to proceed in so orderly a way from general 


which 
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proportions and tones to the more 
characteristics of form and these 
perplexities are reduced to a Yet 
no illusive prospect of a royal road is beld out 
On the contrary, the fact that nothing but close 
attention and prolonged effort will insure pr 

gress is wel ILD) presse dl 


particular 
that 
thinimum 


color, 


It is extremely dithoalt 
to convey in words any intelligible or services 
regard to coloring, yet Mi 
well that, with the help of 


the colored illustrations mneluded in the book, we 


ble instruction wit! 
Boot bas succeeded so 


think that any young person of intelligence and 
aputude might 
work, 


learn from it to do 


Certainly, if coupled with faitnfual prac 
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ly printed on extra heavy plate paper, and hand- 

somely bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, with gold 
and colored inks. A delightful volume. $1.50, 


Some Modern Artists and 
their Works. 


With Portraits and examples of the works of Sir Fred” 
erick Leighton, P. R. A., Sir John Gilbert, R. A., G, 
Hi. Boughton, A. R. A., Vicat Cole, R. A., Joseph Edgar 
Bochm, R. A., Henry Stacy Marks, R. A., Jean Louis 
Frnest Meissonier, Mrs. Butler, Sir Joseph Noel Pa- 
ton, Rk. S. A., LL. D., Rosa Bonheur, Laurens Alma 
Tadema, R. A., Harris Thornycroft, A. R. A., Luke 
Fildes, A. RK A., William F. Yeames, R. A., Geo. Dun 
lop Leslie, R. A., Briton Riviere, R. A., Michael Mun 
kacsy, etc.,ctce. In one elegant large quarto volume 
full gilt, $5.00 ; full morocco extra, $10.00, 


OUTLINE ENGRAVINGS TO 
Lhe Tempest and Prome- 
theus Unbound. 


The Tempest, by William Shakspeare, containing fif- 
teen engravings in outline, and Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unbound, containing twelve engravings in outline 
from compositions by Sir J. Noel Paton, with appro- 
priate text. The two vols. in one. Crown 4to, ob- 
long, handsomely bound, cloth extra, $2.00, 


de. 


f:uvopean Butterflies and 
Moths. 


With sixty-one colored plates, based upon Bergis’s 
**Schmetterlingsbuch,” by W. F. Kirby, assistant in 
the Zodlogical Department, British Museum, and Se- 
cretary to the Entomological Socicty of London. 
With index to English names, and index of Genera 
and Species. 1 vol, large quarto, full gilt and col- 
ored inks, $15.00, 


Familiar Wild Birds. 


W. Swaysland, with forty colored lithographic 
plates, truthfully drawn, and done in the highest 
style of the art. Ornamental! initials and tail-pieces. 
1 vol., 12mo, full gilt, colored ink, and hand-painted, 
$5.00 ; full calf, $7.50; full morocco, $7.50, 


The Magazine of Art. 


Volume VI., with steel etching and several hundred il. 
lustrations, new and elegan* bindings. Extra cloth, 
bevelled, full gilt, $5.00; full morocco, $10.00, 

“Messrs. Cassell & Company are to be congratulated 
upon the uniform excellence of the printing and typo- 
graphy of this handsome work, upon the superior qual_ 
ity of the paper and the elegance of the binding, and 
the high art standard sustained from the opening to the 
close.’’—-The Publishers’ Weekly, 


NOW READY 
Our complete Descriptive Catalogue of Illus- 
trated and Fine Art Books, Juvenile and Edu- 
cational Works, which will be sent free to any 
address upon application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
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D. Appleton & Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBL{SHED: 
3 
The Organs of Speech, 
AND THEIR APPLICATION IN THE FOR- 
MATION OF ARTICULATE SOUNDS. 


By GEORG HERMANN VON MEYER, Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy at the University of Zii- 


rich. ‘International Scientific Series.” 
With ILlustrations. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.75. 


II. 
Body and Will: 


BEING AN ESSAY CONCERNING WILL IN 
ITS METAPHYSICAL, PHYSIOLOGI 
CAL, AND PATHOLOGICAL ASPECTS. 
By Henry Mavupsitey, MD. 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $2.50 

IIL. 

Aneciotes of the Civil War 

tn the United States. 


By Brevet Major-General E. D. Townsend, late 
Adjutant General, U. S. Army. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.25. (Ready Dec. 8.) 


rv. 
F:nglish Lyrics. 

A SELECTION OF LYRICS FROM SIR 
THOMAS WYATT TO THE PRESENT 
CENTURY. Parchment Series. Antique, 
gilt top. Price, $1.25, (Ready Dec. 8 


The aim is to present in one volume the per- 
fection of English lyrics, by whomsoever writ- 


ten, between tbe dates selected. No living 
authors are included, and none who have died 
within the second half of the century. Odes 


purposely so called are excluded; as are narra- 
tive, didactic, and ballad poems, 


Wa 
English as She is Wrote: 
Showing curious ways in which the English 
language may be made to convey ideas or 
obscure them. A companion to ‘English 
as She is Spoke.” No. LII., ‘' Parchment 
Paper Series.” Price, 50 cents. 
ve 
‘ - > a 
Appletons Hand-Book 
es > IC sto 
Winter Resorts, 


FOR TOURISTS AND INVALIDS. With 
Maps and Illustrations. New edition for 
the present season, revised to date, 12mo. 


Paper, 50 cents, 
VIL. 
The Parchment Shakspere. 


Vols. XI. and XII, completing the work. Parch- 
ment antique. Price, $1.25 per vol. Put 
up in sets in boxes; also, in ian of full and 
half calf binding. This edition includes all 
the plays and poems, 


—_— 





For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, post-paid 
on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 BonD STREET, NEw YORK. 


of 


A BR ew C ee uske 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
rr FROSE MASTERPIECES 


from Modern Essayists: comprising single specimen 
essays from Irving, Leigh Hunt, Lamb, De Quincey, 
Landor, Sydney Smith, Thackeray, Emerson, Arnold 
Morley, Helps, Kingsley, Ruskin, Lowell, Carlyle 

Macaul: ay, Froude, Freeman, Gladstone, Newm an, 
Leslie Stephen. Beautifuily printed. 3 vols, 16mo 
cloth, $3.75. The same, cloth extra, gilt top, in box, 
$4.50. The same, leather binding and box, $1 ) 


*.* A charming set of books. 


2.THELITERARY LIFE SERIES 





Vol. Ll. AUTHORS AND AUTHORSHIP. 
Vol. IL PEN PICTURES OF MODERN AUTHORS 
Vol_ IIL, PEN PICTURES OF EARLIER VICTORIAN 
AUTHORS, 
3 vols., Id6mo, beautifully printed and bound. In 
box, $3.25 
3} THE ESSAYS OF ELIA By 
Charles Lamb ‘Tbe Temple Edition Hand 
somely printed on laid paper from Dew type, with 


RK. Swain 
cloth extra 


etchings by James D. Smillie, F.S. Churet 


Gifford, and Charles A. Platt. Octavo, 


giit top, uncut edges, 34 
*,* A beautiful new edition with illustrations. 
>rar wl 9T .o ’ 
g. PEN PICTURES OE MoO. 
dern Authors. Eaited by William Shepard. New 
and revised edition, with portraits on wood r steel 
of Carlyle, Tennyson, Bryant, Hawthorne, Dickens 


Bayard Taylor, Newman, Emerson, Thackeray ete 
ete, Octavo, beautifully printed upon lai 
Cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, $2 


*,* An illustrated edition of a delightful ve 


5. THE HISTORY OF FRENCH 
Literature. By Henri Van Laun > vols. in one 
Octave, beautifully printed, and bound in extra 
cloth, 83,50, 


THELIFEOF il ASHIN GlV. \ 
By Washington Irving (omitting the ume nt ary 
material) Centennial edition, prit Suey {r Lew 
= in a handsome quarto, with tilu 
arts Land Il., paper covers, together, $).6 I 
two parts bound in ope volume, with extra pl 
(on steel), cloth extra, $2. 
*,* An entirely new and k 
American biography. 


? 2a GOLDE N CHE ASONESE, 


1 paper 


lume 





ates 


w priced edition of the great 


~ 


and the W: Thither Sket hes of Travel ir 
slay Peaineule By is abella Bird, author of vite 
in the Kocky Mountains,” l abs ten Tr ks 
Japan,” etc. Octavo, cloth extra, with Lt pas 


illustrations on wood, and tw naps, & 


& MISS BIRDS OTHER TRAI 
ELS, 


UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN I , $ 
LIFE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS ra 3 
SIX MONTHs IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDs s 

trated, $x. 

77 > ‘4 i V4 Zz” a > 
9. THE CALENDAR OF i} i 

ican History for 1884. Containing ina nidense 

form, a larne unt Mt infor 

tory f the United st s v uy 

hex Aled, and With avery full Index 





pleasure and profit to the voung of ett Sex 


io. THE WONDERS OF PLAN 
Life By Mrs. 8. B 
trated, €1 


Herrick. 1 , beautifully illus 





Principal Content ginnings of I Sing 
celled Plants, I I s.M s s 
The Microscope ar w“ Tb ints 
The Insectivorous t 

*.* A charming v rat sts 

. . . 
um. THE AMERIC 








gtr tome oA rk and Play. By He ’ te 

é olun Ziving su " tion 3 ns fc 

In a rand Outd uy 

tions for Piay a with 

140 cuts, $2.0 

The contents i ide sofallk s, dire efor 

children’s dramas, for oys y-houses, dolls 
etc., ornamental w k of every vartet ennis. archery 
boating, camping t juaria Arvinig, « ns 
cooking, bee-Keeping, garde <. fruitvultur 

It embraces a variety of extremely attract : 
instructive material, and is thoroughly we lustr 


—Hart i Post, 
2. FLU TARCH FOR FS 


Girls Selected and edited by ft 
Quarto, with man L tior 


« 
’ 
4 
’ 

; my 





PUTNAM'S SONS, 


7 & 29 West 22d St., New York 


7 nglish eile s, 


And other Fugitive Pieces in Prose and Verse, 


rof* 
l2mo, $1.50 


the later 


By William Winter, auth 
England,” ete. 1 vol 
ing collection of 
Winter, 
letter 


The Trip to 
A charm 
writings of Mr. 
choice En 


and 


including his very glish 


s, his essays on Longfellow, seve 


CLUS 


ral notable po 


Fohn Greenleaf Whittier. 


A Biography By Francis H. Underwood 
author of “ L nafellow “Lowell,” ete., ete 

1 vol. 12mo, illustrated, $1.0) 
“Mr. Underwood's excellent volume Che 
Writer's generous admiration of bis subject is 


tempered by an unfailing good sense, Mr. Un 
derwood has a feeling of the value of words, and 
his stvle is clear and incisive ; bis comments on 
men and affairs always tind a welcome 
Even the barest recital of the story of Whittier’s 
life fixes the attention, so great is the u rest 
and respect which his pure and steadfast et 
acter commands The Crete 

It reads lke fiction ke the lives of many 
another man and woman of Mr, Whaittier’s ag 
and political opinions, but the silver thread of 
Wuakerism and the golden tibre of poetry 
ning througt t{ give if @ Cexture wt . 
upique Bust 

A mineof interesting retrospect and valua 
material Altogether a most ce het ‘ 


Uihie ye la s 


C7EOV LE 
S 


A Critical Study of her Life, Writings and } 





sophy By & e Wi eo . t r 
f Ralph Waldo Emers s ] Writ 
gs and P sophy ‘ \ 
\\ portrait = 
Mr ( ke | x zw a , x 
Haus itd } The t 
} 2 \ at ) } ' 
ak sD if t ath, ‘ t 
(rt s s i s 
the 
par i his w k ist Svs 
f ’ 
‘ i ‘ Das ry ’ n 
ples and t sof novelist il 
her work Xt i . t 
wW apt and S \ } 


. y Pe - 7 . 7 . oe 
\ MIS G'lds/d C WCE Remus 


"sy 
Myths and Ls is of the Old Plantation By 
Joel Cha er Harris, author of I I 
s: his Songs and Savings At Teagic 
Poteet’s.”” et vol illustrated, $2, 
‘Brer Rabbit" becomes the hero of a new set 
f adventures, more exciting than his others 
and Church and Beard have illustrated them 
The Course of k:inpire. 
Being Outlines of the Chief Political Changes in 
the Histo f the World, Arranged by 
‘enturies, pn variorum illustrations, by 
Charies Gardner Wheeler, author of “Fa- 
iliar Allusions.” 1 vol. Svo, with twenty- 
five colored maps, = 


IVoods and Lakes of Maine. 
A Trip from Moosehead Lake to New Brunswick 

ina Birch-bark Canoe. To which are added 
some Indian place-names and their meanings, 
By Lucius L, Hubbard 
compiler of “ Hubbard’s Guide to Moosehead 
Lake and Northern Maine.” Many newand 
original illustrations by Will L. Taylor, 
#3; half-calf, $5.50; tree-calf or antique mo 


rocco, $8. 


JAMES R. 


now first published. 


OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON 
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WORTHINGTON’S 


NEW BOOKS 


Suitable for Holiday Presents. 
DE LUXE EDITION 


TYPES OF SPANISH HISTORY ; or, 
the Manners and Customs of Old Castile. [llustrated, 
Thirty-six proof etchings on Japanese pees, by R. 
De Los Kios. Imperial Svo, unique binding, gilt top. 
ei 


NORTHERNand EASTERN BIRDS (Our). 
Containing descriptions of the Birds of the Northern 
anc Eastern States and British Provinces; together 
witha bistory of their habitus, time of their arrival 
and departure, food, song, time of breeing, and a care 
ful and accurate description of their nests and meas 
urement of theireggs. By Edward A. Samuels. Pro 
fusely illustrated with colored and other full page 


engravings. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth extra, $5. 


LONGFELLOW PORTFOLIO. Edition de 
Lure Being a selection of 75 Artist Proofs from 
the original woodcuts tllustrating the Subscription 
Edition of Longfellow’s Works. Printed upon a hand 
press on the finest plate paper (size 12x15 In.), 
and enclosed tn handsome portfolio. Autograph 
edition,$50. The same, without autographs, $20. 


DORE GIFT-BOOK (The) of Tilustrations 
to Tennyson's Idyls of the King. With_Descriptive 
Let ‘er-presas from Tennyson's Poems. Thirty-seven 
steel engravings by Gustave Doré. Royal 4to, hand- 
some binding, mounted on linen, cloth, gilt, gilt 
edges, $12 5°. 

THE CERAMIC ART OF GREAT BRIT: 

ain. By Llewellen Jewett. From Prehistoric Times 

down to the Present Day. Tlustrated with nearly 

2,000 engravings. 1 vol, royal 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 

NEW EDITION. 


STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND (The). 
By L. Jewett, F.S.A., ete..and S.C. Hall, F.8 A. With 
880 engravings. Two volumes in one large 8vo, cloth, 
gilt extra, gilt edges, 87 50. 


ROGET'S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
Words and Phrases. 12mo, cloth extra, $2. 
NEW EDITION 


THE TABLE BOOK OF ART. ByP.T. 
Sandhurst, Ph.D. Newed. A History of Art in all 
Countries and Ages, with the Memoirs of the Artists. 
Superbly illustrated with 31 engravings on steel, and 
32 wood-engravings by the most eminent masters. 
4to, cloth, gilt, extra gilt and gilt edges, $5. 


POMPEI; Its Destruction and Rediscovery. 
With Engravings and Descriptions of art and Archi 
tecture. By Sir William Gell and Gandy. 70 steel 
engravings. 4to, cloth extra, gilt, elegant, $8. 


IRELAND OLD AND NEW §IMlustrating 
its Scenery, Character, etc. By Mr and Mrs, 8 C, Hall. 
Profusely illustrated with fine colored plates, steel 
engravings, and woodcuts } vols., imperial 8vo, 
cloth, extra gilt, 86. 


HALL (S.C.) A Book of Memories of Great 
Men and Women of the Age from Personal Acquaint 
ance. 1 vol., 4to, cloth, gilt and gilt edge, $5. 


McCALMAN (Archibald H.). A Compact 
History of Frgland from the Time of the Ancient 
Britons to 1880, with a Synopsis of England in the 
Nireteenth Century. Its Government, Institutions. 
With Introduction, ete., by KR. H. Stoddard. Llustra 
tions. &vo, cloth extra, $2 50. 


LOUDON’'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COT- 
tage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and Furniture. 
Containing numerous designs for Dwellings, from the 
Villa tothe Cottage and the Farm, each desigr ac 
companied by analytical and critical remarks. Illus 
trated by upward of 2,000 engravings, in one very 
thick vol., 8vo, $7 59. 


ROTT7ECK (Charles von), LI..D. The His- 
tory of the World. A General History of all Nations 
in all Times. Profusely illustrated. New edition, re 
vised. 4 vols. Svo, cloth extra, $10. 


BACON’S (lord) WORKS. Witha Life of 
the Author by Basil Montagu, Fsq Portrait. 3 hand 
some vols., Svo, in Roxburgh binding, $15. 


For sale by all booksellers, or by the Publisher, post 
paid, on receipt of price. ‘ 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
770 Broadway, New York. 


NEw 


THEOLOGICAL SUBJECTS 


A LIST of IMPORTANT 


ON 


AND 
Books 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S SONS: 


THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED 
Scripture. A Critical, Historical and Dogmatie 
Inquiry into the Origin and Nature of the Old 
ond New Testaments By George T. Ladd, 

Professor in Yale College. Author of “ The 
Principles of Church Polity.” 2 vols.. 8vo. 
$7.00, 

“A work which is not only one of the most copious, 
but ts alsoone of the most profound, erudite and able 
of the theological productions of the time.""—New York 
Tribune. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS 
of Theism. An Examination of the Personality 
of Man to Ascertain his Capacity to Know and 
Serve God, and the Validity of the Principles 
Unaerlying the Defense of Theism. By Samuel 
Harris, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Theologi- 
cal Department of Yale College. 1 vol., 8vo, 
$3.50 

“ The thought ts strong and fresh. The expression 
of it is clear and often bri'liant, while the whole is 

Saturated with the best results of the best reading.” 

~-Professor Charles Carroll Everett, D.D.. Harvard 

College. 


OF 


1 vol. 


THE 
Man. 
l2mo. 


SCRIPTURAL IDEA 
A — Hopkins, D.D., LL.D. 
.00. 


THE GROUNDS OF THEISTIC 
and Christian Belief. By George P. Fisher, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor ot Ecclesiastical History 


in Yale College. 1 vol., crown Svo. $2,50.2 


CHRISTIAN CHARITY Ii9N 
the Ancient Church, By Dr. Gebhard Uhlborn, 
author of “The Conflict of Christian'ty with 
Heathenism ” 1L vol. crown 8vo. $2.50. 


BIBLICAL STUDY. 
ples, Methods and History, Together with a 
Catalogue of Books of Reference. By Charies 
A. Briggs, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and the 
Cognate Languages in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City, lvol.1l2mo. $2.50. 


Its Princi- 


THE THEORY OF MORATS. 
By Paul Janet, Member of the French Academy, 
author of “Final Causes,”’ etc. 1 vol. 8vo. 


$2.50. 
THE HISTORY OF THE 


Christian Church. By Philip Schaff, D.D., Pro- 
tessor in Union Theological Seminary, Editor 
of ‘* Lanee’s Commentary,” etc. 


Vol. Il.—-ANTE-NICENE CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 
100-825. Svo. $4.00. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED, 


Tol. I.—APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY, 8vo, 880 


pp., With maps. $4.00, 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. From the 
Spiritual Guide of Miguel Molinos, the Quietist. 
With a Preface by J, Henry Shorthouse. 1 
vol. I2mo. $1.25. 


A FHILOSCFHIC 
James McCosh, D. D., 
imo, paper, 50 cents 


SERIES. By 
LL.D. Each 1 vol 
PROVIDENCE 


No. 4.—CERTITUDE, AND 


PRAYER. 
EARLIER NUMBERS. 


KINDS OF TRUTH. 
Being a Treatise on 


No. 1.—CRITERIA OF DIVE®SE 
As opposed to Agnosticism. 
Applied Logte. 

No. 2.—ENERGY, EFFICIENT AND FINAL CAUSE. 


No. 83—DEVELOPMENT; What it Can Do and What 


it Cannot Do. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 
fPUBLISHERS,*® 
{743 and 745 Broadway New York.‘ 


The Magazine for Every Culti- 
vated Home. 


‘*Every person who has a taste for the Fine 
Arts should subscribe for it.’’"—TRHE Home 
JOURNAL. 


THE 
Magazine of Art. 


A Richly Illustrated and Varied Record 
of the Beauties of Ancient, Me- 
dizval and Contemporary Taste. 


PRICE: 
35 CENTS MONTHLY. $3.50 PER YEAR. 


THE NEW VOLUME commences 
with the December Number, 188}, and 
will contain a Beautiful Original 
Etching by R. U. Macbeth, A. R. A,, 
entitled “ LADY BOUNTIFUL. 


A Prospectus giving full detailsof the Contribu- 
tions to appear tn the New Volume will be 
sent by mail to any address on application. 


SPECIAL. 


The Publishers of the MAGAZINE OF ART, 
judging by the success that has attended the 
publication during the past, feel warranted in 
making extraordinary exertion in the future to 
maintain not only the high standard which THE 
MAGAZINE OF ART has already attained, but to 
add to it everything that will tend to keep it the 
foremost journal exclusively devoted to Artin 
all its various departments. 

The incresing demand for good Etchings, and 
the great advance that bas been made of late 
years in this braoch of Art work, leads the pub- 
lishers to judge that a specimen of the best work, 
suitable for framing, and fully worthy of a place 
beside the best work of European Etchers, would 
be acceptable to nearly, if not quite all the 
readers of THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 

With this purpose in view, we have arranged 
with MR. HENRY FARRAR, well and favora- 
bly known as one of the leading Etchers of this 
country, for an Origival Etching entitled 


Evening by the River. 


Size (of etched surface, 12x18), printed on plate 
paper, 19x24 inches. 

We shall forward, postage prepaid, a copy of 
this Etching, ‘printed on first quality of Five 
Etching paper, to SUBSCRIBERS TO 

The Magazine of Art for 1884. 
THE NEW VOLUME OF WHICH COMMENCES WITH 
THE DECEMBER NUMBER, 1883, 

To meet the demand for PROOF IMPRES- 
SIONS, a number of copies will be printed on 
India paper and mounted on extra plate paper. 
To any one sending us $14.00 for four subscrip- 
tions to THE MAGAZINE OF ART we will forward 
proof impression in addition to the four copies 
on etching paper to the subscribers. 

[he publishers have also arranged for a limited 
number of proof impressions on Japan paper, 
TO BE SIGNED BY THE ARTIST, acopy of 
which will be furnished to any one sending us 
$25 00 for seven subscriptions, in addition to 
seven copies of the regular edition to be sent to 
the subscribers; or, 

We will send a signed proof impression on 
Japan paper to any one ordering Volumes 4, 5, 
and 6, bound in cloth, gilt edges, and one sub- 
scription, on receipt of $19.50, 

When the supply of signed Japan proofs is 
exhausted, two proof copies on India paper will 
be forwarded instead of one signed Japan proof. 

This Etching will not be offered for sale under 
any circumstances. The only way to obtain a 
copy will be to send us your subscription to 


The Magazine of Art. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
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ARIUS THE LIBYAN: 


A romance of the latter part of the third and beginning 


Primitive Church. 
of the fourth century. 


‘*A work of great beauty and power, and with fascinating style and 
the bistory of the early centuries of the Christian era.” 


The 
A REMARKABLE ROMANCE. 


Nation. 


An Idyl of the 


in‘imate knowledg 


New York Ol 


‘‘ Embodies, with extraordinary vividness and effect, the spirit by which the pagan and Chris 


tian world of the third and fourth centuries was animated. 


impressive.”—Philadelphia North American. 


It is deeply interesting and 


‘‘The noble plan, the grave importance of the questions that agitate its characters, its re 
gious interest to believer and skeptic, its historical learning and thought, its dramatic coustruction 
and force, its beautiful style, combine to make the work a powerful and valuable product 


without a rival in its field."— Bosten Globe. 


12mo, cloth. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, 


Magazine of American 
History. 


It interests all readers and it educates the 


young. 
The Christmas (December) Number 
Contains : 
CHRISTMAS TIME IN OLD VIRGINIA. By 


Jobn Esten Cooke. With fourteen superb 
illustrations, rare colonial portraits, ancient 


churches, original sketches, and historic 
dwellings. 
tHE HOLIDAYS IN EARLY LOUISIANA* 


By Norman McF, Walker. 
CHRISTMAS-TIDE IN CANADA. 
Reade, F. R. S. C. 
CHRISTMAS SEASON IN DUTCH 
YORK. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. 
A HURON HISTORICAL LEGEND. By Hora 
tio Hale, M. A. 
COLONEL DAVID CROCKETT, OF TENNE- 
SEE. By General Marcus J. Wright. 
QUIVIRA: A Suggestion. By Dr.Cyrus Thomas. 
ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. Third Chapter of 
Private Intelligence Papers. Edited by Ed- 
ward F. De Lancey. 
Seven departments, carefully edited, devoted 
to reprints, minor topics, notes, queries, replies, 
learned societies, book notices, ete. 


By Jobn 


NEW 


The new volume commences with January: 
1884, and will be the largest edition of this maga- 
zire ever printed. Subscription, $5 a year; 50 
cents a number. 


Publication Office, 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York. 
THREE LARGE EDITIONS IN THREE 
WEEKS. 


Hand and Ring. 


The new story by the author of ‘ The Leave 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


worth Case.’ 
_ “Tt has an ingenious and complicated plot and 
is full of thrilling incidents.”—Democrat, Ro- 
chester. 

“The reacer’s attention is held closely to the 
end, and this wholly by the skill with which the 
plot is managed.”—Courier, Buffalo, 

“The authoress displays a keen appreciation 
of human nature as it develops under circum- 
stances of difficulty and tests, and draws her 
characters with a skill not excelled by anv mr- 
dern writers of fiction.”—IJndependent, Harris- 
burgh, Pa, 


*,* Putmam’s new catalogue and full list of 


new publications sent on application 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 2¥ West Twenty-third Street, New York 


Price, $1.50... Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price 


> 


and 5 Bond St., 


New York 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY 


Brillat-Savarti’'s Phystolo- 
gie au Gout. 


A Hand-Book of Gastronomy. New and com 
plete translation, With 52 original etcebings 
by Lalauze, printed on Chinapaper. lL vol, 
Svo, cloth, uncut Edition limited to 


a5 


copies, 


Flumor, 
the Seventeenth Century. 


Collected and 1'lustrated by John Asbton, author 
of “ Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne 


Thick 12mo, with nearly 100 illustrations 
cloth, uncut, &5 
—THESAME Large paper, only 2C copies 


ito, cloth, uncut, $12 


Ai INS 2 Vit SOE, 


Life and Surprising Adventures of. [llustrated 
with numerous engravings, from drawings 
by George Cruikshank, expressly desi i 
for this edition. (Repmnt of Major's rar 
edition of 18351.) 4to, large paper, only 1 
copies, cloth, uncut, $12. 
: , yess . 
I W. BOUTON, 
— ) - } . 
-0o6 Broadway. 
For sale by all booksellers 
ar, ° ~ y pyne 
_- , , > , 77? . 
L optics of T/le Lime. 
A series of representative essays by leading 
| writers on subjects of immediate interest 
First series now complete. Six vols tl 
extra, in box, $5.5 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS ST SIN] APHY 
STUDIES IN LITERATURE. HISTORICAL STUDIES 
| QUESTIONS OF BELIEF. ART AND LITERATURE 
“We heartily call the attention of all lovers of 


good literature to these handy books Chris 
tian Infelligencer 
“It isa positive boon to the American publi 
to be able to obtain at so cheap a rate, and in so 
handsome and handy a form, the cream of the 
| great English magazines and reviews.”—( 
mo wth, Bost 
List of autumn publications, with full contents 
of this series, sent on application. 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 
27 a LY Wes wents s New York 
( $444 & d for irri 4d | AAR? 
A blank book of 240 py rranged wit! olumns 
for entering Title, Author, Publisher, et Indexed 
through, alphabetically. Bound with leather 
back and corners; size, Sig x 7% SO), post-paid 





Sent, on receipt of price, by Publish re Nation 


Wut, and Satire of 





NEW BOOKS 


‘ . 
GEORGE Rovurit & Sons 
LONDON AND NEW YORI 
SHAKESPEARI Handy \ ime = =fdit 
t levle t 1 ‘ i ex “ r u sa 
t x $ : t 
‘ le . i $1 “ ‘ 
i s x » 
fHE SPECTATOR. A new edition in larg 
( i i i if ‘ ) 
r t ris x 
S tr y s antl 5 \ 
i x1, by Henry ) ’ 
x t s 
JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS \ “ 
in large type I f wi 
bew bhius i ‘ i t 
? ber il ti 
A HISTORY OF THE NITED STATES.ILN 
Words of rie Ss ‘ vy} W 
W ve istra i ‘ 
s, 8 
KATE GREENAWAY'S NEW BOOK 
Littl An t sat KIL tre ‘ ‘ at A 
l I \ ‘ sits y 
‘ naway ' 
sv brow ? a 
KING ARTPHI AND His KNIGHTS 
the } i Ss \W 
" A : 
ROBIN HOO hlis I Oaliads, a Song 
\ ‘ ul ’ \ 
‘ by t 
i ? 
( ’WIiVis ABLES ty} ‘ ] 
‘ ss at s $i 
ASCEN TS AND ADVENTURES \ 
y ring or ‘ ‘ 
x ’ zi 
LE Ol Hous! IN TH sq) AK} Ky 
4 \ ‘ »+M. bb ‘ . 
1 $1 
rt As KON SCUHO ROOM By 
e W“ | ra 
s 
EMPES OSS rH STORY © SEE 
ugter t Mader selle M 
Wit M h s I 1 
~ 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S TOY-BOOKS 


Ne ‘ ? es t nts 
The Fox mood Over the Parson's Gate 
the Frog W Would a W ina G 
KATE GREENAWAY'S ALMANACK FOR 
1SS4 h, xilt edges ents. French Mor 
rs, gtitedges, €1 
w“ Aptet by this artist printed in « rs for 
verv n th int Year, Stiff? paper covers, Six 
KATEGREENAWAY'S FOUR CALENDARS 
P RNG } 101 arcs size Vig nTle lt 1s. Rach 
C Soid only in set Per set 
es of Spring. Summe Autumn, Winter 
s ‘ t Winte 
I “e s 
4 I ‘ ve 3 hs 
s*Atalit K r «« by Ail, postage pald 
profys y the publishers 


GEORGE 


) Lafayet 


ROUTLEDGE & SONS 


te Place, New York. 


DODD, MEAD & COv’S 
No. 45 
Of Rare and Choice Books of Recent Importa 


tion, many being in Fine Bindings by the Fore 
most Binders of the day. The Collection 


Calai iT 


Pon) 


is es 
pecially rich in First Editionsof Famous Authors, 
some of which are very rare, Shelley, Keates, 
Tennyson, Ruskin, Tbackeray, and Dickensin the 


T 


iginal boards or appropriate bindings. 
an Extraordinary Collection of 
Cruckshankiana. 
Some of the 
are une 
any a 


Also, 


items mentioned in this Catalogue 

jue and cannot be duplicated, Mailed to 
n application to 

DODD, MEAD & CO.,, 

Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 

755 Broadway, New York 


adress 
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THIRLMORE. 


The 





Making of a Man. 


A Posthumous Story 


BY WILLIAM M. BAKER, 


The author of ** His Majesty Mys¢ ” ** Blessed 


Saint Certainty,” ete., etc. 


On Monday next, November 26, there wil 
appear in the EVENING CALL the opening 
chapters of the above story. It was the last 
manuscript that Mr. Baker wrote. We have 
bought the right to its publication from bis 
estate. ‘ Thirlmore ” is, in one sense, a sequel 
to ‘‘His Majesty Myself,” yet perfectly inde 
pendent of that story. Those who have read 
‘His Majesty Myself” will be delighted with 
** Thirlmore ” and those who have not will read 
‘Thirlmore ” with no abatement of interest. 

Mr. Baker was a famous writer in the ‘‘ No 
Name” series. Nearly 20,000 copies of ‘ His 
Majesty Myself” have been sold, and it stil 
sells. ‘*Thirlmore” we think fully equal to 
‘* His Majesty Myself,” if not better. We are 
pleased to give our readers so great a literary 
treat. No newspaper has ever paid so much 
for a story as we pay the estate of Mr. Baker 
for “ Thirlmore” But it will prove worth all 
we give for it both to our readers and ourselves. 

**Thirlmore” will run about two weeks in 
THE EVENING CALL. In order that all may 
read this great Novel at a nominal price, we 
will mail THE EVENING CALL for two weeks, 
beginning with ‘‘Thirlmore,” for 24 cents. 
Send in your order early. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS, 


Proprietor of the Evening Call, 


26 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


A Work for every American. 


The Calendar of American History. 
Presenting a Summary of the Most Im 
portant Events. Mounted upon an [llumin 
ated Card, the design on which includes the 
great Statue of Liberty, with full Index, 
$1 00, 

Agents selling this can secure a profitable 
commission. 
‘A very valuable help to the proper learning 


and teaching of American History.”—Prof. C. 
1 Monill, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

** Tne idea is certainly an ingenious one and is 
very well carried out.”—Prof. Edward E. Hale, 
Rtowbury, Mass. 

“It is very ingenious, calculated to awaken 
interest and must prove instructive to both old 
and young. The selections of topics have been 
made with excellent judgment and the matter 
is carefully prepared.”—Prof. J. H. Canfield, 
University of Kansas. 

G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
- 
Publishers, New York 
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EK. & J. B. Youne & Co.’s 


Christinas Books. 


YE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS. An 
Antient Ballade. By Thomas Ingolsby. With ye old 
writing and ye new illustrations by Ernest Maurice 
Jessop. Illuminated voard covers, 


This forms a handsome imperial 4to volume ; the ar 
tist’s designs and drawings being reproduced by photo 
lithography. on thick paper, and the text interspersed 
with illustrations and illuminations. An elegant and 
humorous work. 


RED AND BLUE ; or, 
tented Lobster. By Mrs. Juliana H. Ewing. Illustra 
tions by André. 4to, illuminated board covers, $1.50. 


Thirty-two pages of brilliant illustrations in color, 
with humorous letterpress, relating the woes of a lob 


The Discon- | 


ster, who, being blue, wished he were red; bis wish was | 


granted, but ‘twas when he was dead. 


THE SNOW QUEEN. By 
Christian Andersen. Illustrated by Pym. 
minated board covers, $1.50, 


4to, illu- 


Beautifully printed in the best style of chromo litho- 
graphy, with nur nerous colored illustrations represent 
ing Gerda & Kay’s adventures in various countries, as 
cont ained in one of the most popular of Hans Andersen’s 
stories 


FROM DO-NOTHING HALL TO 
Happy Day House. Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles. 
Oblong &Svo, illuminated board covers, 75 cents. 


Miss Helen J. A. Miles has produced a most charmingly 
illustrated work of child-life in colors, she has not at 
tempted to represent children in quaint costumes, but 
simply as they are in every-day life, and has thoroughly 
succeeded. 


MRS. EWING S COLOR BOOKS. 
A series of six books. Illustrations by André, Small 
4to, illuminated board covers. Price 30 cents net, 
each; by mail, 33 cents. 

THREE LITTLE NEST BIRDS. 
SOLDIER'S CHILDREN. 

A SWEET LITTLE DEAR. 
MASTER FRITZ. 

THE DOLL’S WASH. 

OUR GARDEN, 


Each book contains a short story in very simple verse. 
Thirty-two pages, with illustrations in colors and tints 


Hans | 
| RENAISSANCE OF 


on every page. These books are the cheapest color | 


books in the market. 


The above books may be obtained through any book 
seller, or of 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Booksellers, 
CoopEeR UNION, 4th Avenue, NEw YORK. 


Worthineton's Annual. 


Stories and Sketches for the young and old, 
contributed by well-known Authors. Illus- 
trated with upwards of 400 beautiful engrav- 
ings designed by eminent artists, and colored 
plates. Bound ip a rich chromo cover.  4to, 
$1.50. 

2e°This Annual is the handsomest and most 


charming Book for old or young published tbis 


vear; the illustrations are the finest we bave 
ever seen in any such publication. The whole 
get-up is creditable to the publisher.—Christian 
Guardian, Toronto. 


OC y e se , 
‘Therewasa Little Girl. 
By Henry W. Longfellow. Illustrated by 

Bertba M Schaefer. Oblong 12mo, printed 

in the highest style of Lithographic art. 

With fine silk fringe, in box, $1 50. 


tae°This little story in rbyme of ‘ The little 
girl who bad a little curl,” is one of the happiest 
tokens of that genial and simple-hearted temper 
which made the great Poet the most lovable of 
men.—Newark Call. 


For sale by ali Booksellers, or by the Pub- 


lisher, 
R. WORTHINGTON, 
770 Broadway, N. Y. 
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E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


39 West 23a Street. 


New Books this Week. 


LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER, 
by Julius Kostlin. Translated from the German. 


SVO, $2.50, 
MUSIC IN ENGLAND, by Dr. F. 
$1 50, 


L. Ritter. 12mo, 
MUSIC IN AMERICA, by Dr. F. L. 


Ritter. 12mo, $2 ov, 


MARPLOT Cl "PID, by Van Saxon. 


16mo, $1 25, 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH 


Our D wagers 1 ? Superfluous Women, and other 
Lectures, by Mary A. Livermore. 16mo, $1 25. 


PEN PICTURES OF EARLIER 


Victorian Authors’ L oe rary Life, edited by William 
Shepherd. 16m0o, $1 2 


A BRIEF HAN D BOOK OF ENG- 


lish Authors, by O. F. Adams. 12mo, 75 cents. 
ART IN 


Folio, 





bry an Illustrated History, by Leader Scott. 
POEM IN PROSE, by Ivan Tour- 
gueneff. 16mo, $1 25. 
MATE OF THE DAYLIGHT and 
Friends Ashore, by 8. O. Jewett. 16mo, $1 25. 
FAIR WORDS ABOUT FAIR 


sa gathered from the poets, by O. B. Bunce. 
3 50, 


ENGLISH RAMBLES, and other 
Fugitive Pieces in prose and verse, by William 
Winter. 12mo, $1 50. 

GUENN, a Wave onthe Breton Coast, 
by Blanche Howard. 12mo, $1 75. 

ENCYCLOP.ZDIA BRITANNI- 
ca. Vol, 16, one-half Russia, $10 00. 

KATE GREENAWAY’ SALMAN- 
ack for 1884. 50c., paper. 

SAMUEL SHARPE, Egyptologist 
and Translator of the Bible, by P. W. Clayden. 
12mo, $1 50. 

DONALD AND DOROTHY, by 
Mary Mapes Dodge. 8vo, $2 00. 

MARIA EDGEWORTH, by Hellen 
Zimmern. Famous Women Series. 16mo, $1 vv. 

ROUND ABOUT R/O, by F. D. Y: 

Carpenter. 12mo, $2 00. 
Any of the above new books can be seen at our store, or 
will be sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. 


E. P, DUTTON & CO 
=39 West 23d Street, New York. 





Not for a Day, But for All Time ! 


Samuel Adams Drake's 


New England Legends and 
Folk-Lore. 


A BEAUTIFUL and fascinating volume of 500 
pages, elegantly printed, illustrated and bound, 
making this a unique gift book, at any season, 
of permanent value and interest. For the first 
time the old Romantic Legends. Weird Chron- 
icles, Popular Superstitions and Vulgar Errors of 
our ancestors are brought together by an author 
thoroughly competent for his work. Choice selec- 
tions from the legendary poetry of Longtellow, 
Whittier, Dana and others, quaint and spirited 
ilustration of the topics, costume or manners, 
lend a charm of theirow: and make thisa book 
worth having and worth preserving. 

Price $3.50, cloth; $4.00 cloth gilt. Sample 
copies mailed on receipt of price. Sold only by 
subscription. Agents wanted. Apply for circulars 
and prospectuses to 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Fine Books for the Library 
and for Presents. 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT. 

G. P. PUTNAM’s Sons desire to invite the at- 
tention of lovers of fine books to the very ex- 
tensive collection of elegant books they now dis 
play in their retail store. 

Their stock includes the best editions of all 
tbe standard English and American authors, 
bound in every conceivable variety of 


Calf, Morocco, 
Tree Calf, Russia, 
Levant, Seal, and 
Alligator Leather. 


(Half, three-quarters, full, and full flexible, 
with marbled, red, yellow, orange, mahogany, 
gilt, and solid gilt edges.) 

Much time and care have been given to the 
selection of the material and the designing of 
these bindings, and Messrs. PUTNAM claim that 
the result is a collection of books which, for 
beauty and originality of design, elegance and 
accuracy of finish, and durability, is 


Unegualled in this Country. 


Customers appreciating fine books are respect- 
fully invited to call and examine this stock at 
their leisure. 

*,* Special inducements offered to buyers of 
books in quantities. 

*,* Correspondence solicited with book buyers 
out of town. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 20 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
(Four doors from Fifth Ave. Hotel.) 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Just REapy. 
TRAPS FOR THE YOUNG. By 
Anthony Comstock. $1 00. . 


“OUR CHRISTMAS IN A PAL- 
ace.” Latest Story by Edward Everett Hale. 12mo. 
Cloth, artistic binding, $1 00. Ready in Standard 
Library (paper, 25 cents). 


Recent issues in the Standard Library. 


POPULAR LIFE GF LUTHER 


By Prof. Rein. Paper, 25 cents: cloth, $1 «. 
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ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 


New Holiday Books. 


“1 confess toa personal, long-establisbed liking 


’ { fry) ofan lass fea? a . Vaz — 


I may say a personal fondness—for the class of 
books published by Roberts Brothers. ""--Mary Cle \ Porutark Monty 


mer Hudson, | 


Gray's f:legy. ashi es 

The Harry Fenn edition, thirty iliustrations; i nance thre lef 
cludes the Rejected Verses; cloth, $1.90; tilumiir s Maaaziw 

ated covers, tringed, Christinas-curd style,$1 ving minently readal ecta rf 
moroceo or calf, $4.00, A larger edition, ¢ ) n s isto secure such treatme he « 


$3.00; morocco or calf, $8.00 ty of Coples embrace 


Feau Jugcion's Fligh Tide. | +t weemnty cxce.s 


Forty illustrations, Miss Ingelow say- The . ~~ is. einen 
are the most beautiful series of illustrations ries. t pan inet’ hen 
ever saw bestowed ona single poen Hand. ticular not by 4 sk 


some cloth, $4.00; morocco or calt, $8.00 t st es of life ar uy 
1 

Fean Lngelow's 

SEVEN. 


Thirty-tive illustrations. Cloth, $!,90: tHumonates 2 


Songs oF - “ t { mes . pet 


covers, fringed, Christmas-curd style, $1 ACOs AE ersot ft , a 


morocco or calf, $5.00. 4! inter y th new 
Newmans Hymn, Lead, weveral short serials ’ 
-* . 7 , , ¢ 
Kindly Light. Now 1 
Twelve illustrations and the music of t ! t Fuelamd, by } \ } 
Cloth, $1.50; illuminated covers, fringed, ris now im profess, ar \ 
mas-card style, $1.75; 


A larger edition, cloth, $3.00; m 
&8_00 
$8.00, 


moroceo or calf, S4 


roceye of alt. 


. ‘ }. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co. P 
7 ’ ee ' 
Good Night and Good Morn- nd 717 Market 8 
Ng. 
By Lorp Hovenron. With full-pave et nes ( I | 
and illuminations by WALTER SEVERN, printed 7 : 


on German <« ind-board. A vers chart ing . WT net int t. New \ i. 
Christmas gift. Small quarto, in box, § 
Sold by ail booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, 
publishers, — . 
HAV NOW READY 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 68 
\ NEW “DUCHESS” 


y - - ’?) ‘7 , 
A OSSHOVHE. 


By the author of * Phyllis Molly Rawr Port , \ ( L"RES Of EARL} 
etc. 12mo. Extra t} $i 
er. 25 cents \ Vuthors E 11 M 
“The author is alr iv w nd favox kn 2 xtra, zg ~ 
through her charming novels, * Phyllis b) y Bawt 
etc She is a graceft irming wr hast Pee . i 12 . / ad . Adsl 
knack of making her male readers fall tr ve with her Cc een wing 
heroines. Her descriptions are breery, her wits 
ling. and her knowledge of iracter] \ l. Authors and Aut 
\ Il. Pen 1 i? {M rn Autt 


and appreciative 





Lihhincott s \/e PO UTETT, 
LPPlhool’ . HEIOTILR 


; : , 
Putnam's Sons 


NOV EI Losi V Cu $ OLHINC OF LileVva) 


, 7 \ ill ] tures of | r \ I 

Oiles O7 Horace. Authors vols., 16mo, inbox. $3 
Complete in Fnelish rhyn ar ank vers t The litor has shown admirable judgment 
la lubbar t a TSA P . f ‘ in making his select ns, bas deelt upon the as 
Rhythn Prose Transiation of \ 8 A pects of the literary life concerning which people 

Ifmo. Extr t top. @ need guidance and information, and bas 





‘ ie ae = - Loe rether a mass of maternal with very considera 
FRENCH CELEBRIT/ES. Part Calumet of t ae ry ski Christian Unio 
J., by Ernest Daudet. Part IL, bv Jules Claretie QiMIRCT OF Fi C0 ? It possesses the first requisite of success 
Each, paper, 15 cents; cloth, 75 cents . ae sj . . ee ae = “4 
See other issues in Catalogue, sent free. And other Poet s r s bed eminently readable, and the second, in 
By P.W. Norris. Als Ssar N 8 t g of a fertile theme in a fresh way.” 
Words, and Wester s “ 1 Worl 
Torks Now , iuide- Book . ‘ k ; 
Important Works Now Ready se oe PUTNAM'S new catalogue and fall list of nes 
JOSEPH PARKER’S WORKS. Apostolic Life, &1 ° _ . publications sent upon application 
Inner Life of Christ (3 vols.), each $1 50, 
HOPPIN'S HOMILETICS. By J.M. Hoppin, D. D., of ‘ 
Yale. ADY SOON as" NEW 


BUTLER'S BIBLE WORK. By J. G. Butler, D. D. (2 vols 
Each, $5 00. 


SPURGEON’S TREASURY OF DAVID. 7 vols. 6 ready 


Each, $2 00. By the author of “ Under Two Flags Wanda 
MEYER’S COMMENTARY ON ACTS. Edited by T. W DL" ete. 121 Extra cloth. 8 

Chambers, D. D., $2 50 ; *.* For sale by all Books s s 
ee 3 COMMENTARY ON LUKE, $2 5); om Romans : 

2 50, postage pr r f 
HOYT-WARD CYCLOP-EDIA OF QUOTATIONS. Clot 1 ,1 

@5 00, . IPPINCOTT & Ct I 

s@™” Our Catalogue free, by mail. 2 715 aud 717 Market St.. Pbi 


Fg my 7 1 ther large or small, but ¢ 
pecially where the number of children ta large, a 


t 

riof the constitutional peculiarities of each one, 
and the whole « irse of its physical development in 
sickness and in health, is certain to be instructive and 


may prove invaluable.* Such a record is Professor J. B 


Fonssagrives’s ‘ Mother's Register,’ consisting of a scries 
t ally arranged for brief and convenient 


sclentif 

A Separate 
cyst paid cents per volume, or §1 2 
Address Publisher of the Nation. 


volume for boys and for girls. Price 


» for two volumes 
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MACMILLAN & CO. 


HOLIDAY 


HISTOR ¥, Ot. 
BY EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A 

THE HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST 
OF ENGLAND, its Causes and Results. Emer- 
son edition with Index, Six volumes, Svo, $20, 

THE LIFE AND REIGN OF WILLIAM RUFUS 
and the Accession of Henry the First. Two vol- 
umes, Svo, $8. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS, Series 1 to 3. 

ENGLISH TOWNS AND DISTRICTS. 
[iiustrations. &vo, $4. 

BRYCE. THE HOLY ROMAN 
James Bryce, D.C. L. Seventh edition. 
$1.50, 

RANKE. THE HISTORY OF ENG i AND. 
Principally in the Seventeenth Century. By Leo- 
pold Von Ranke. Six volumes. &Svo, $15 

STUBBS. A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. By W. Stubbs. Students Edition, 
Three volumes. lsmo, $7.80. Library Edition. 
Three volumes. Svo, $12. 

HODGKIN. [ITALY AND HER INVADERS 
Thomas Hodgkin, B. A. Two volume... Svo, 

FINLAY. THE HISTORY OF GREECE. From 
its Conquest by the Romans to the Present 
Time. New Edition: revised throughout 
Edited Sy Rev. H. &. Toyer. Seven volumes. 
8vo. $17.50 

roan Wh THE LITERARY HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND in the End of the Eighteenth and 
Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. Two volumes. L $3. 

* We should be puzzled indee« 2, 
lar work of more entrancing in, if more 
general utility. ... There will harc.. 2p. ° dis- 
pute as to the extraordinary vividness a. “yg “eo 
stantial accuracy with whicb she has exhn 

course and spirit ot Engiish literature fron. 

time of Cowper and Burns to the dawn of our ow 

day.”’— New York Tribune. 

ARNOLD THE PROSE WRITINGS OF 
THEW ARNOLD. New and uniform 
tion. In seven volumes, in —_— box, $10.50; 
separate volumes, each, $1.5 

CONTENTS OF THE vou UMEs. 

1. ESSAYS IN CRITICIS 

ON THE STUDY OF EL ric 

— ON TRANSLATING HOMER. 

Vol. 3. CULTURE AND ANARCHY 
SHIP'S G ARLAND. 

Vol. 4. MIXED ESSAYS—IRISH ESSAYS. 

, 5. LITERATURE AND DOGMA, 
.6. GOD AND THE BIBLE 
.7.8T. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM 

LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND RELIGION. 

“There isno Englisbman who las conceived a 
more exalted idea of the functions of the 
or kept more faithfully in view his own definition 
of the business of the critical power, ‘in all 
branches of knowledge, theology. philosophy, his- 
tory, art, science, to see the object as in itself it 
reallv is,’ or exercised that power with a more fas- 
cinating clearness or more elegant or 
urbanity.”-—- New York Tritune. 


mo, each,$3. 
With 


EMPIRE. By 
Imo, 


By 


~ 
SS. 


© any simi- 


Vol. 
Vol. 2. 


charming | 


MAT- | 
edi- | 


LITER- | 
FRIEN D- 


critic, | 


“They ougbt to have the largest and most intel-. | 


ligent constituency of readers in the country,” 

( hristian Union. 

ARNOLD. PASSAGES FROM THE 
WRITINGS OF MATTHEW 
12 mo, $1.50. 

“His writings abound in passages full of sugges- 
tive thought admirably impressed.’ — Boston 
Transcript. 

THE NOVELS OF 
Eversley Edition. 
box, $19, 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Eleven volumes, in paper 


PROSE | 
ARNOLD. | 


CHARLES KINGSLEY'S NOVELS AND TALES. 


Standard Edition. Eight volumes, in 
box, $10 

Hypatia, 

I'wo Years Ago, 

Westward Ho! 

Hereward, 


paper 


Alton Locke, 
Yeast, 

Water Babies, 
Greek Heroes 


POETRY. 


ARNOLD. Poems by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Two 
volumes, 
prose works, $3.50 

American edition , complete 


i2mo, gilt top, $2.00. 


in one volume, 


cabinet edition, uniform with the | 


“It 1s to himand Clough’that the men of the | 


future wil: come who desire to find the clearest 
poetic expression of the sentiment and retiection 


of the most cultivated and thoughtful men of our 


generation.’’— Nation. 
“Contains some of the wisest and most melodious 


MACMILLAN 


& 


SUITABLE FOR 
PRES 


verse that this age bas produced.’’— London Athe- 

meum, 

BROWNING, Selections from the Poetical Works 
of Robe RT BROWNING First and second 
series, '-mo, each $2.25. 

“All that can be done to make readers better ac- 
quainted with a poet is a judiciously prepared 
selection from his works, whichin Mr. Browning's 
case already exists.”’ - London Athenwum. 
BURNS. The Poetical Works of ROBERT 

BuRNS. Edited trom the best printea and 

manusc ript authorities, with glossarial index 

und a biographical memoir by Alexander 

Smith, with portrait and vignette. New 

edition, 2 vols., f.cap, Svo, $3.50. 

CLOUGH. The Poems of ARTHUR 
CLouGH. Third ediuon, with memoir, 
$200. The Poems and Prose Remains, 
by his wife, with memoir and portrait. 
volumes, 12mo, $6.00. 

“For our own parts, though we should not assert 
that Clough is the great poet of our age, we should 
agree heartily with Mr. Lowell, that he will in 
future generations rank among the higbest of our 
time, and that especially he will be ranked with 
Matthew Arnold.’’—London Spectator. 
COLERIDGE. The Poetical and Dramatic 

Works of SAmMvEL TAYLOR COLEKIDGE. 

Founded on the Author's latest edition of 

1834, with many additioval pieces now tirst 

included, and with a collection of various 

readings. 4 vols. f cap Svo, $9.00. 

MILTON. The Poetical Works of JonN MIL~ 
TON. Edited with Memoir, Introductions 
Notes, and an Essay on Milton's English and 
Versitication. by Dayid Masson, M. A., LL.D. 
3 vols., f.cap 8vo, $5. 

We venture to say that tor many years to come 
this will be accepted as the standard edition of 
Milton by ordinary mankind.’’— Academy. 
= @ GL OBE EDITION OF THE POETS. 

Seq $1.25. 

4 e'Globe Editions’ are admirable for their 
scho,. ely editing. their typographical excellence, 
their compendious form, and their cheapness,”’ 
Saturday Review. 

SHAKESPEARE. Edit 

MORTE D’ARTHOR. 
Strackey. 

SCOTT. Edit. Palgrave. 

BURNS, Edit. Smith. 

ROBINSON CRUSVE, Edit Kingsley. 

GOLDSMITH. Edit. Mason. 

POPE. Edit. Prof. Ward, 

SPENSER. Edit. Morris. 

DRYDEN. Edit. Christie. 

COWPER. Edit. Benhain. 

MILTON. Edit, Masson. 

VIRGIL. Trans. Lonsdale and Lee. 


HORACE. ‘Trans. by the same. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
SELECTED VOLUMES. 

Each, $1.25. 


HUGH 
L.mo, 

edited 
Two 


12mo, 


Clark & Wright. 
Edit. Sir Edward 


“Except 


can hardly do a greater service to the world than 

Mr Swinburne | hy done in regard to Coleridge and 

Mr. Arnold has a in regard to Wordsworth.’ 

London Athenceun 

POEMS OF wt RDSW ORTH. 
by Matthew Arnold. 

POETRY OF BYRON. 
Matthew Arnold. 

POEMS OF SHELLEY 
Rrooke. 

SELECTIONS FROM COWPER’S PVEMS. With 
Introduction, by Mrs. Oliphant. 

SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
“A volume whichis a thing of beauty in i1tseir.”’ 
Pall Mail Gazette. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST 
SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS 1n the Eng- 
lish Language. Seiected and Arranged by 
frances Turner Palgrave. 

A SELECTION FROM THE LYRICAL POEMS 
OF ROBERT HERRICK. Arranged by Fran- 
ces Turner Palgrave. 

THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 
H. Daves and D. J. Varngehan 

THE ESSAY3 OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 
and Edited by John Richard Green. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF W AL- 
TER SAVAGE LANDOR. Arranged and Ed- 
ited by Sidney Coivin. ** In the attractive pages 
of the Golden Treasury Series, however. this 
noble master of English appeals to us witha 
new force. . . There are some of his 
productions which rank by common consent 
“oe the most precious things of their kind.’ 

New York Tribune. 
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ENTS. 


THE ENGLISH POETS. 
THE ENGLISH POETS.—Selections, with criti- 
cal introductions by various writers, and a 
general introguction by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Complete in four yolumes, !2mo. Students’ 
edition, $4; Library edition, gilt top, $7. 
“These volumes are earnest of the satisfactory 
execution of an ideal literary scheme. ar 
Each poet is assigned to some critic specially 
gualitied to write about bim, and we have thus be- 
fore the selections from each, a biographical para- 
graph —= a brief critique by an expert.’’—Nation. 
* The book is one to tind its place in every library. 
and with its scholarly selections and ripe criticism 
cannot but elevate the taste of the reader, and lead 
him continualiy into fresh woods and pastures 


new.’’—Hoston Traveller. 

ROOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
HOLLWAY-CALTHROP.— Paladin and Saracen. 

Stories from Ariosto. By M. C. Hollway- 

Calthrop. With Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 

_ “As Charies and Mary Lamb made charming read- 

ing for young people outof the playsof Shake- 

speare, so Mr. Hollway-Caithrop has successfully 
done withithese tales of chivalry. . . Young people 
should be thanktul to him for having thus opened 
the way to a better appreciation in their mature 
age of the famous poets of the Renaissance.’’ — 

Nation, 

LEWIS CARROLL. — Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass, 
and What Alice Found There. By Lewis 
Carroll. With ninety-two illustrations by 
John ‘Yanniel. Complete in one volume. 
Small 4to, $2.00; gilt edges, $2.50. 

ZESOP’S FABLES.—Some of A’sop’s Fables with 
Modern Instances shewn in designs by RAN- 
nose LPH CALDECOTT. 4to, cloth. Illustrated. 

2.00 

TWO LITTLE WAIFS.—By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
Witb Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. l6mo, 
cloth extra. $1.25. 

“All is gentle and refined, yet interest is awaken- 
ed in the little waifs. and we doubt not that Gladdie 
and Rogers are destined this season to make many 
little friends in retined households.’’—London 
Daily News. 

GRIMM’S HOUSEHOLD STORIES —Translated 
trom the German by Lucy CRANE. With 
nearly two hundred designs by WALTER 
CRANE. 12mo, eloth, elegant, $2.00, 

* The illustrations alone would make a charming 
portfolio ot choice drawings, while the translation 
is particularly smooth and excellent. It 1s the 
most denghtful version of these old fairy tales ever 
issuea.”’— Churchman, 

*,*In ordering through your bookseller please 
specify * Macmillan’s Edition” and thus avoid an 
unauthorized reproduction. 

JUVENILE CLASSICS. 

Eight volumes in paper box, $10. 
umes, each $1.50, 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 

Through the Looking Glass. 

Tom Brown's School Days. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. 

Kingsley’s Greek Heroes. 

Water Babies. 

The Fairy Book ; with plates, 

Keary’'s York and Lancaster Rose, 

BY WRS. MOLESWORTH.—Beautifully iites- 
trated by WALTER CRANE. 16mo. Each $1.2 
CARROTS. GRAN DMOTHER DEAR 

TELL ME A STORY. TAPESTRY ROO 

CUCKOO CLOCK. A CHRISTMAS CHILD 

ROsY. 

BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE.—Author of ‘ The 
eee of Redclyffe,’ ete. Eight volumes, each 
$1.25 

LANCES OF LYNWOOD. 

LUCY’S WONDERFUL GLOBE. 

mm )OK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. 

THE LITTLE DUKE 

THE CHRISTIANS AND MOORS. 

BOOK OF WORTHIES. 
THE PRINCE AND PAGE. 
P’s AND Q's. 
MRS. STEPHENSON.— 
was a Little Girl.’ Each 


WHEN I WAS A LITTLE GIRL. 
NINE YEARS OLD. 

PANSITE’S FLOUR BIN. 

WHEN PAPA CUME* HOME. 


New York. 


Separate vol- 
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